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LECTURES ON PALESTINE.—No. 5. 


NAZARETH. 


TuHE origin of the proverb *‘ Can there any good thing come out 
of Nazareth ?’’ used by Nathaniel in his answer to Philip (John 
i. 46), cannot be certainly known. Whether the people were too 
few, too ignorant, or too wicked, to warrant the belief that a 
prophet could come out from their village, we can only conjecture. 
The proverb is not borrowed from any of the Jewish sacred books 
which remain to us. Indeed, the name of Nazareth is not any- 
where mentioned in the Hebrew writings; and neither from Jose- 
phus nor from the Apocryphal books can we learn any thing of its 
condition previous to the time when Joseph the carpenter chose 
his residence there. In the account of Luke, Nazareth seems to 
have been the home of Joseph when he took Mary to wife. There 
was the scene of the Annunciation, when a divine messenger told 
to the Virgin that she should be mother of Messiah. Matthew’s 
account leaves in some doubt whether Joseph returned to Na- 
zareth as to his original home, or as to a city more retired, and 
less likely to be visited by the spies of the king. Without the 
conflicting narrative of St. Luke, we should certainly infer from 
Matthew’s words, that Judea, and not Galilee, was the previous 
residence of the carpenter and his wife ; and that Bethlehem, where 


Jesus was born, was not so far away from his parents’ roof. The 
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account of St. Luke has always been received as the correct one ; 
and several of the most cherished traditions and most frequented 
shrines would be spoiled of their sacred beauty, if it should be 
called in question. What would become of the “ ancient honors” 
of Loretto, if criticism should prefer the opening chapters of the 
first to those of the third Gospel ? 

Nazareth has for us now an interest exclusively Christian. We 
know, even without the puerile Catholic legends, that here was 
the home of our Saviour’s childhood. If the small Syrian church, 
which is piously designated as the place where Jesus went to 
school with the boys of his age, be a questionable memorial, we 
know that not far from its doorway Jesus must have heard the 
lessons of his teachers. If that chamber in the rock, profaned 
by its Moslem surroundings, be not the veritable workshop of 
Joseph, as a Protestant wit may discover, without the disclaimer 
of the candid Padré Superior, it is at least in the neighborhood of 
the spot where the child Jesus must often have helped his father 
in his toil. The scenery around the city, from the sides and the 
summits of these finely grouped hills, is the same which Jesus 
must have looked upon daily in all those silent thoughtful years 
of his growth and his youth. The winding roads are doubtless 
the same which he followed ; the meadows, still green and fruitful, 
must have given to him constant illustration of the bounty and 
providence of God. You see here the gorgeous lilies of the field 
spontaneously growing, as he saw them, more beautiful than the 
traditional glory of Solomon’s array. The lazy ravens still haunt 
the skirts of the village, gathering there the food which never 
fails them. There are the houses founded on the rock, standing 
firmly still after the lapse of centuries; the apt symbol of a solid 
character and a practical faith. There, on opposite sides of the 
city, may still be seen the broad and the strait gates; the one 
opening upon the valley beneath, the other opening toward the hill 
above. And there a few Moslems, praying at the corners of the 
streets, illustrate by their act, if not by their spirit, the Saviour’s 
thought of the’ hypocrites.” 

The modern village of Nazareth bears an Arab name very like 
its ancient Syriac title, and occupies what must probably have 
been the site of the former city. The valley which holds it is 
oblong in shape, somewhat more than a mile in width, and half 
that distance in breadth. The houses are clustered together on 
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the west side, rising in terraced form on the slope of the hill. 
They are mostly one story in height, are built of stone, and are 
kept remarkably neat and clean. The streets, with one exception, 
are very narrow, and so high one above another that the flat roofs 
of the houses below are level with the pavement before the houses 
in the next street above. It is singular in so considerable a town 
to see so few signs of the dominant religion. ‘The single minaret 
is nearly hidden by the overshadowing mass of the Latin church 
and convent. Of the population, which is not far from four 
thousand, the Moslems number not more than one-fifth; and their 
influence is proportionately even smaller. They occupy only a 
narrow corner in the north-east section, the lowest part of the 
village, and in no way interfere with their Christian neighbors. 
The Christians are not all of one sect, but are divided as much 
ag in Jerusalem. The Orthodox Greeks predominate, having 
about two-fifths of the taxable men. The Catholic Church is 
nearly as numerous; but this is about equally divided between 
Christian of the Greek and of the Latin rite. The remainder of 
the population are Maronites, with a few Syrians proper. Each 
of these sects has its proper church. That of the Greek Church 
is at a little distance beyond the wall, near the Fountain of the 
Virgin. It is built on the traditional spot of the Annunciation, 
as the Greek monks tell; and beneath it the waters gush up which 
supply the reservoir just below. This reservoir is a most interest- 
ing spot, from its natural beauty, its associations, and its illustra- 
tion of the unchanging customs of Eastern life. It is shaded by 
the interlacing fruit-tree boughs, on which the vine hangs its 
tendrils, and over which the creeping plants, in their season, 
bloom in most brilliant colors. At the sixth hour, under the 
noonday sun, there are always wayfarers who have stopped to 
rest under that shade. Morning and evening, in long files, the 
women of the village come out there to fill their jars; vieing, in 
their motley dresses and their graceful attitudes, with the vines and 
the flowers. You think of Rebekah and the servant of Abraham, 
as you see the camels kneeling by the stones, while the damsels 
lower their jars and give them to drink. You think of Jesus and 
the Samaritan woman, as you notice how she who has just poised 
on her head her pitcher stops to exchange words with some loiterer 
who is halting there. And the quick,-joyful pace of the return- 
ing company, hastening to outstrip each other on the way, recall 
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those jubulant words of Isaiah, ‘‘ With joy shall ye draw water 
from the wells of salvation.”’ Often, in such a company as this, 
the young mother of Jesus brought back her daily supply from 
the fountain. You speculate which one in these groups wears a 
countenance which might fitly be hers; which one carries in her 
heart a hope so precious, in her eye a light so mild and pure. 
There are many in those companies whose features express better 
the idea which we have of Mary than the Madonnas of Italian 
masters. It is not on the canvas of Murillo or Titian or Raphael, 
that we must seek the portrait of the Jewish mother of Jesus. 
There we see only the ideal of spiritual loveliness in its outward 
form. But Michael Angelo, on his picture, has been true at once 
to art and to nature, by presenting such a face as you may see 
on any day at the Fountain of Nazareth. 

The whole supply of the town is drawn from this fountain. 
There is nowhere else any available near source, either cistern or 
spring. And this connects you with the scripture story much 
better than the absurd and clashing traditions of the Annunciation. 
The Latin church, however, is worth examining. It covers the 
place where once stood the dwelling-place of Mary, which super- 
natural powers transported over sea and land ; leaving it, at last, 
after various changes, on the western shore of the Adriatic. 
Fortunately, the cellar of the house, being hewn from the rock, 
could not be, even by angels, so carried off; and there, we are 
pleased to learn, the memorable interview between Gabriel and the 
Virgin took place. A broken column marks the place where 
Mary sat: if one will stoop a little, the comfort of that seat may 
still be tried. The angel’s place was in a niche, over which a 
hanging is dropped, which visitors must remove by persuasion. 
The statue of Gabriel must have been small, to be contained in 
such a space: such pictures as those of Guido would not suit the 
latitude of Nazareth. A fair supply of ever-burning lamps, of 
ordinary pictures, of relics, and of marbles, add to the impressive- 
ness of the sacred grotto; and the intelligent and liberal conversa- 
tion of the Head of the Convent relieves the intrinsic childishness 
of the story which he most unwillingly repeats. It is rare among 
monks in the East to find a man so candid in his admissions con- 
cerning the holy places, or so tolerant toward heresy, as the worthy 
Father who presides over the Franciscan monks at Nazareth. It 
needs not his German accent to assure you that he is not like the 
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rest of the monks which you meet in the [oly Land, of Spanish 
or Italian extraction. His freedom from superstitious credulity 
would prove that beforehand. 

The Grotto of the Annunciation is now only a small chapel 
under the high altar of the much larger church. This latter has 
many imposing features. The arches are broad and massive, the 
marbles are rich, the walls are covered with tapestry like that 
used at the festivals in Italy, and, in lieu of more costly offerings, 
the beautiful ornament of fresh flowers profusely decorates the 
altars. Great care is taken to save from stain the more sa- 
cred parts of the church. It is a special privilege which allows 
you to ascend the staircase, and examine the gilded candlesticks 
and the precious pictures which have been sent in token of royal 
Catholic piety. For, in the two centuries which this massive 
church has stood upon that spot, many treasures have been gath- 
ered. This is the chief shrine of the Virgin in the East, and the 
only one of importance which the Catholics possess. Her birth- 
place and her burial-place are in the hands of their rivals. 

Though the present church at Nazareth is a comparatively mo- 
dern building, its walls contain fragments of much more ancient 
architecture. We counted four different styles upon its front. If 
the original church, which was built there about the time of Constan- 
tine, did not stand on this site, it is likely that stones used in its 
building now appear in that grotesque wall. There are Saracen 
arches, Grecian columns, Gothic proportions, shown in the struc- 
ture of a single window. From the earliest times, a convent kept 
sacred this shrine by its feasts, its fasts, its prayers, its vigils, and 
its entertainment of pilgrims. Travellers of the twelfth century 
found there among the monks a hospitality as ample and as free 
as travellers of the present day. The ancient monks were better 
scholars than their Franciscan successors, but not more kind, de- 
voted, or earnest in Christian works. And it is a comfort to find 
at Nazareth a religious Catholic fraternity who think more of 
teaching the living than praising the dead. With undisguised 
pleasure, the good Prior turns away from the fabulous schoolroom 
of Jesus to show the real schools which he so admirably instructs 
and governs. No Catholic child in Nazareth is neglected. Ata 
very early age, the boys are brought to assist in the mass, without 
distinction of social rank. On one side of the priest at the altar 


stands the child of the rich family of Katafago, with velvet cap, 
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fur-bordered robe, embroidered slippers, and hair braided with 
golden coins; on the other, the son of some poor peasant, uncon- 
scious of the rags which hardly cover his limbs. On all the feast- 
days it is the custom to preach a special sermon to the children ; 
and, on the 25th of March, the festival of the Annunciation, we 
heard at sunrise in the church an Arabic discourse on the birth 
and childhood of Jesus; of which we could understand enough 
to know that it was simple, affectionate, and eloquent, and could 
see that it was intensely interesting to the bright-eyed children 
who cover the pavement. It seemed to us a far more appropriate 
and beautiful use of a festival morning than such pompous ritual 
as celebrates in Rome the events of sacred story. ‘There, the 
children are defrauded of their right to instruction; the revenues 
of the church are lavished in worthless mummeries. The house- 
holds of the faithful are turned loose in the streets to beg and to 
steal, to make material for revolution and anarchy, for terror and 
crime. While the Basilicas resound day after day with the lofty cho- 
rals, and echo to the tread of the stately processions, the lanes and 
alleys are haunted by precocious robbers, who know enough of the 
sacred emblems and names to swear by them, and are taught by 
stern misery to anticipate plunder in the coming wreck of all reli- 
gious goods. At Nazareth the children learn different lessons. 
They love their religious teachers; they love the sacred courts; 
they contest with each other the favor of the priest’s hand as he 
walks in the streets; the sound of his voice is their constant 
benediction. In no other city of Palestine is there such an air of 
cheerful intelligence on the faces of the children. The beauty of 
the Nazarene women has long been noted; but we were far less 
struck by that than by the brightness in the eyes of the happy 
groups that followed our way, so unlike the treacherous, lowering 
expression on the faces of the children of Gaza, Naplous, and 
Jerusalem. 

The children are all taught the rudiments of learning in the 
Arabic tongue. Those who make sufficient advance pass then to 
the Italian school, and it is quite common to hear the sweet Tuscan 
dialect saluting you from the houses as you go by. So enthusi- 
astic are the Christians in their work of education, that the Mos- 
lems have caught their spirit; and one of the most busy and tidy 
schools which we saw in Syria was in a house close to the convent, 
where forty boys were zealously at work upon the Koran. It was 
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curious, and not disagreeable either, to see the creeds of two reli- 
gions conned so close together, and, apparently, without the feeling 
of strife or hate. The monks, of course, dare not attempt to 
proselyte. But they are not hindered from their own labors by 
any Moslem insults, and there are no fanatic dervishes to hold 
them up to public scorn. 

The present number of monks in the Latin Convent is twelve. 
Their revenues are small; being derived chiefly from the presents 
which are from time to time sent from Europe, or left by travel- 
lers and pilgrims. The people are too podr to pay much for their 
services. The number of Greek monks and priests is considerably 
greater. The Superior of the Latin Convent, by his education 
and ability, is probably the most influential man in the town. 
Some years ago, the nucleus of a Protestant community was 
formed by the enlightened conduct of an intelligent Arab trader ; 
who not only had adopted the opinions and methods of the mis- 
sionaries at Beyrout, had opened schools and gathered into them 
the children of his neighborhood, but had even introduced the 
reading of the Bible and the catechism of Dr. Watts, and had 
solicited the services of a regular Protestant preacher. We could 
not learn, however, that much had come of the movement; and 
we heard nothing of his schools, which, at the visit of Dr. Robin- 
son, were in a flourishing condition. 

The town of Nazareth is no longer, as it was in the middle ages, 
the seat of a bishopric. A Greek prelate, indeed, bears the title 
of Bishop of Nazareth ; but he lives at Jerusalem, and visits Naza- 
reth as rarely as the first Archbishop of England leaves Lambeth 
Palace for his see of Canterbury. The Turkish governor of the 
town is a mere dependent on the Pacha of Acre. His palace, 
which the inhabitants consider a marvel of architecture, is at once 
the largest and the ugliest building in the town. France and 
England have consuls in Nazareth, who are treated with the 
greatest respect by the people. What call there can be for the 
consular office in a place where there is very little trade of any 
kind, and absolutely no foreign trade, it is hard to see. They are 
rather in the position of patrons to the sects than of active mer- 
cantile officers. England protects the Greeks, while France 
claims everywhere the defence of the Latins and Maronites. 

The walks about Nazareth, if less interesting, are less offensive 
than the walks about Jerusalem. Beside the school of Jesus, the 
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workshop of Joseph, and the Grotto of the Annunciation, the 
monks show what they call the ‘table of our Lord,” from which, 
Christ and his disciples were wont to take their meals. It is 
in a small chapel on the hill-side. The table is a huge mass of 
rock, oblong in shape, about eight feet in length, five or six in 
breadth, and two feet high. Near this chapel is the Maronite 
quarter; and the traveller begins here to make acquaintance with 
that singular people, which he learns afterward to know so well in 
the mountains of Lebanon. There are ruins at Nazareth, both of 
churches and walls ; but these recall only Saracen fury. Of course, 
the monks press upon you the importance of visiting the Mount 
of Precipitation; where Jesus was led out to receive such punish- 
ment as was meted to Roman criminals. The place which they 
assign is a high crag on the way to Jerusalem, about two miles 
from the town; a needless withdrawal of the scene from the town, 
since there are high hills, precipices enough, all around the village, 
to execute the murderous purpose which the enemies of Jesus 
devised. As you look up from the roof of the convent, you see 
many places on the brow of the hill on which the city is built, 
where to cast one down headlong would insure him destruction. 
All the hills around Nazareth command beautiful views of the 
town and the surrounding region. But no one should fail to 
climb the western summit, from which there is a prospect hardly 
inferior to any in Palestine. The monks reckon its height at not 
less than fifteen hundred feet above the sea. The sides of this 
hill above the town are belted with vineyards, with clumps of olive 
interspersed. The foxes here have their holes, and the birds of 
the air build here their nests. On the highest point of the hill is 
the white dome and the ruined wall of the tomb of the prophet 
Ismail, a deserted Moslem shrine. Seated on this ruined wall, in 
a clear afternoon, one may survey a region unsurpassed in natural 
beauty and historic interest. On the south, just at the foot of the 
hill, the great plain of Esdraelon stretches from the mountains of 
Gilboa to the bold ridge of Carmel, standing out from the flashing 
line of the sea. In the east the dark cone of Tabor shoots up 
from the hills which gird it. On the north, a few miles distant, 
is the village of Sepphoris, a famous Jewish city in the time of 
our Saviour; one of those which Herod honored with the name of 
Cesar. After the ruin of Jerusalem, this became a city of refuge 
to the banished Jews, and here their Sanhedrim held its meetings. 
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In the legends of the church, it shares with Mount Besetha in 
Jerusalem the honor of the residence of the Virgin’s parents ; and 
its crumbling castle is a picturesque relic of the Saracen wars. 
Other villages mark the site of places of inferior note; but none 
are without some association, either of Jewish, monkish, or cru- 
sading history. With a New Testament and a copy of the works 
of Josephus, one may gaze for hours without exhausting the 
interest of the view. 

This must have been a frequent and favorite resort of our Sa- 
viour. Here he must have come to meditate the great work to 
which God had called him, to pray in secret, and hear the heavenly 
voice. No doubt he often read upon this spot the story of the 
dealings of God with his people; how he led them to this land of 
promise, and sent them to possess, by their valor and obedience, 
these fertile plains. His eye could rest here upon the battle-fields 
which secured to Israel its conquest and its inheritance. The 
homes of patriarchs and prophets were before him. He could see 
the prophecy fulfilled to the children of Zebulon; sacrifices of 
righteousness offered in the mountain; the gathered abundance of 
the seas, and of the treasures of the sand. He could remember 
Elijah in his contest with the priests of Baal,—one against a 
host, — and take courage for his own solitary mission against the 
hostile Scribes and Pharisees. Looking down upon the green 
foliage above the fountain, he could recall those words of the 
Psalmist of the godly man as “‘a tree planted by the rivers of 
water,” bringing fruit in its season. Looking off upon the plain 
and hills and sea he could not fail to renew in his memory the 
Psalmist’s meditation of God’s power ; stretching out ‘‘ the heavens 
like a curtain;’’ laying the “‘beams of his chambers in the 
waters ;”’ setting the bound which the waters cannot pass; making 
rocks the refuge for the conies; touching the hills till they smoke. 
He could see the ships on the great and wide sea; the goats on the 
high hills; man going forth to his labor, and all things rejoicing. 
And as with the evening hour the darkness came on, he could 
feel here that his heart was fixed to trust in God’s goodness, and 
that his meditation of the Lord’s mercy was sweet and holy. 

C. H. B. 





THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 


A Day in the court-house is somewhat different from a day in 
the courts of the Lord. To say something about this difference 
is the object of this dissertation. 

The law and the gospel both emanate from God. They are 
both spiritual. Both are indispensable. They both aim at the 
same final object. The majesty of the law is only equalled by 
the sublimity of the gospel. And yet there is as much differ- 
ence between them as between light and heat, or between the 
head and the heart. 

It would be easy to describe the law that came by Moses, — 
easier than to describe the universal and eternal law of right. 
The laws that came by Moses are statements of law, and not 
the whole of God’s immutable laws of morality. Some of these 
statements hold good now; and some were designed for his times, 
and for the Hebrew people only. By positive law, we under- 
stand statements of law made by one person or authority to others ; 
as the commandment given to Adam and Eve not to eat the 
fruit of a particular tree, or the commandments given by Moses 
himself, informed thereof by Jehovah. Some knowledge of law 
comes to us from ourselves, or through such invisible channels as 
our own minds and consciences, as in the case of the Gentile 
world before Christ, and the heathen since. 

The whole of God’s law of right and wrong is known only to 
himself. He has been pleased to communicate, directly and 
indirectly, a large amount of knowledge on this subject; and we 
are greatly benefited by knowing what is right and what is wrong; 
and yet the laws that we are not conscious of are in operation 
now, always have been, and always will be, irrespective of our 
knowing them. The immutable laws of righteousness, like God 
himself, and in God himself, are eternal. There are things that 
are in themselves right, whether declared so in statute-books or 
not. ‘There are things in themselves wrong, and of no righteous 
force whatever, —such as the contract to send fugitives from 
slavery back to slavery again, or a license to sell promiscuously 
intoxicating beverage, — whether declared right and legal by 
Constitutions and the Supreme Court or not. Legal provisions 
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for what in itself is wrong have no true foundation nor force. A 
pitiable blindness and mistake are still afflicting a majority of 
mankind, that so long as a law, though bad in itself, is upon the 
statute-book, it must be obeyed; a mistake about equal to this, 
that no law of God that is not laid down in some statute-book 
need be obeyed. 

When human lawgivers are unfortunate enough to enact laws 
in opposition to God’s laws, they must not expect them to be 
obeyed: for it would be wicked to obey an ungodly law; and 
whether a law is ungodly or not must be decided by each person 
for himself, aided by all the light he can obtain from the decisions 
of others. 

Every human being has some ability to judge for himself what 
is right, and ought to be encouraged so to do, and then to pub- 
lish his views far and wide to have them examined by others. 
According to the best light we have received from God, from 
Christ, and from our fellow-men, and from ourselves, we are 
bound to act, let come what may. 

All true law is awfully sacred, and wears a sword not in vain. 
The court-house and the jail are a terror to evil-doers. So our 
convictions of right, and the remorse of a neglected conscience, are 
scorpion punishments to our disobedient souls. 

All true law, in whatever way communicated to us, gives us 
the knowledge of right and wrong, and follows it up with con- 
sequences of obedience and disobedience. 

Punishments are inflictions from outward or inward sources, 
and from both, designed in mercy, and not originating in wrath, 
to bless and not to curse us with unmistakable symptoms of being 
in the wrong. Such is our infatuation, when bent upon some- 
thing wrong, that we need sufferings to make us sensible that we 
are on the wrong track. Punishments are natural expressions of 
wounded justice, are warnings also to others; but, more than all, 
are merciful means of bringing the transgressor to self-knowledge, 
— to see himself, how wicked he is, — to feel how bad that must 
be which has brought him to such a wretched condition. If a 
respectable importer of intoxicating beverage, or a rich slave- 
holder, under a government which they respect, were incarcerated 
in consequence of their infernal business, they would naturally 
reflect that what leads to such ignominious punishment is likely 
to be wrong in principle. When any one is suffering fever or 
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gout or headache, he would naturally conclude that whatever 
produced these sufferings must be evil, and ought to be avoided if 
possible. 

The twofold purpose of law is therefore to inform us what is 
right, and to punish us when wrong; and how can we ever be 
right or do right, without knowing what is right? and, if we are 
blindly or knowingly or suspectingly going wrong, what better 
way of arresting us than by meeting with the symptoms thereof, 
— the distress and ruin belonging to unrighteousness ? 

Court-houses and jails, therefore, are indispensable, so long as 
men are bent upon going wrong, in spite of all remonstrance and 
persuasion. If we are not yet satisfied and ready to do well, the 
only alternative is to go on doing ill till we get enough of it to 
dispose us to listen to good advisers. The good of the criminal, 
the safety of society, and the sense of justice, all demand that 
notice should be taken of offences, that juries should be empa- 
nelled, that judges should give their solemn charge, that sheriffs 
and constables and physical force should be employed, that solemn 
trials should be instituted, prisoners arraigned, and the best 
methods of punishing devised within the reach of human wisdom. 
The objection alleged against capital punishment is not that 
murderers do not deserve severe punishment, but that hanging is 
not the wisest and not a right kind of punishment; for it leaves 
out of account the improvement of the offender, and has no solemn 
tendency to check, but rather to increase and to harden, criminals. 

Legal suasion is sometimes said to be the same as moral sua- 
sion, or the highest form of moral suasion, both of which may be 
doubted. As well say that the pulpit and the bar are the same, 
or the schoolhouse and the prison, or Moses and Christ, or the 
Old and New Testament, or the execution of a criminal and the 
crucifixion of Christ, or instructing and punishing. 

By legal suasion, we understand the operation of the law upon 
a transgressor, whether the law be divine or human. It is the 
province of law to lay hold of actual transgressions ; to prove, by 
good evidence, some act, some outward act, of transgression; 
and therefore, in examining witnesses, lawyers will not allow them 
to give opinions or sentiments, but only statements of outward 
facts that have come under their observation. The law deals 
with outward products. Legal suasion bears heavily on our 
bodies and our minds; but moral suasion acts upon our hearts, 
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our disposition, our inclinations even, before and after any out- 
ward action or occurrence. The laws of the land are not the 
products of the moral sentiment of the people, but of the intellec- 
tual perceptions of what is right and what is wrong. It is the 
rational and not the moral part of us that sees this to be a right 
principle, and that to be a wrong principle. To-day, we see how 
wrong and unrespectable it is to get drunk. The high sheriff 
to-day orders the drunkard to the watch-house, and the bystand- 
ers see it to be right; to-morrow, or twenty years hence, he will 
order the dram-seller to the watch-house, and the community 
will see it to be right. It is the reason, not the heart nor the 
conscience, which manufactures or discovers right laws. The 
amount of obedience to good laws measures the condition of moral 
sentiment in society. When we consider Christ and the gospel, 
or moral suasion, we shall see that the fulfilment of good laws, 
and not the laws themselves, grow on the moral sentiments, or 
depend on moral suasion. 

All that law can do, and it is a great deal, is to lay hold of the 
reason and of the bodies of men, and put them where they will be 
more likely to listen to moral suasion ; but, until they get moral 
suasion, their amendment will not be effected. The law brought 
the prodigal son to husks that swine do eat, and then he became 
more inclined to arise and go where moral suasion lived. God 
uses different, though not contradicting, agencies to bring about 
good results. The law is an effectual instrument in his hands to 
do a certain work, and the gospel is another instrument to do 
another work. One cannot be said to be a form or an order of the 
other; but both are co-ordinate powers, as man and wife, or intel- 
lect and heart, or light and heat. One may call into use the 
other; they may live together in harmony, and do, in heaven; 
but, on earth, if you neglect either, trouble will ensue. If you 
urge legal suasion where the heart of the community is not ready 
to enforce such a law, and you take no pains to warm up the 
heart by moral suasion, by pouring in a true love for righteous- 
hess, you provoke and irritate and discourage men. If the advo- 
cates of legal suasion omit to cherish a hearty love of sinners, a 
sympathy for all men, a benevolent regard for the tempter and 
the tempted, mischief inevitably follows: crimes increase, evil 
inclinations break out in ulcerated offences, and the court-house 


and jail have more occupants than the fireside and the church. 
VOL. XIII. 27 
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The law, as I have said, may put men in a shape to listen to 
the gospel ; but it is the gospel, after all, which creates obedience 
to the law. The more we operate with the gospel, the less occa- 
sion for punishment. The criminal docket will some time or 
other cease ; for men, under the gospel, will learn to do well, and 
cease todo ill. Law will never die out; but lawyers will have 
other than criminal cases to attend to. The court-house will con- 
tinue to stand side by side with the church ; but there will be no 
jail, nor need of any. Judges and juries will meet to shed their 
united light upon what ts right, in cases where honest differences 
or doubts, without any personal enmity, have arisen. 

The profession of the law is a noble one, if it is made the intel- 
lectual search for what is right and just, and the manly resistance 
of what is wrong ; but it is an independent profession, and not the 
highest form of the gospel. 

It is well to have honor paid to the judge and the jury, to 
demand silence and order, to have hats off, and due respect paid 
to the proceedings of the court-room; but he who pours a dispo- 
sition into men’s hearts to keep all good laws seems to me a higher 
officer than he who punishes offenders. 

The pulpit, with its message of love and its cross of Christ, 
and not the prison or gallows, is itself the highest order of moral 
guasion. 

Whoever so loves mankind as himself to die in their behalf is 
greater than he who makes known to us our sins, and punishes 
them, without inclining us to do better; and, moreover, the true 
gospel preacher unites both professions in his; for it is his duty 
to preach what the law is, and also to communicate wherewith to 
keep it; to picture before the mind the majestic temple of actual 
righteousness ; the embodiment of virtue, jn its full and fair pro- 
portions; the tree all laden with the fruits of the Holy Spirit ; 
the New Jerusalem; the heaven on earth; society fitly joined 
together and compacted, and at work and play in its highest 
estate; and also to furnish the motive-power, the nerve-spirit, 
the lifeblood, the all-animating power which urges us onward to 
realize such glorious conceptions. 

If moral suasion in childhood and youth, if the mother’s prayer 
and the Sunday-school teacher’s fidelity, if the clergyman’s ser- 
mons, — fail in starting up the holy life before their young friends 
battling with the world’s temptations; if our young people fall 
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by the wayside, and commit crimes which the court-house and 
prison take cognizance of, — even then, when their souls are suffi- 
ciently bruised under outward punishment, moral suasion is the 
only potent inspirer of a new life. Thus the pulpit prevents 
crime in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred; and also has to do 
what the law cannot do, after doing its best, — has to start up the 
new life in the prisoner’s cell, or in the state’s prison chapel, or 
immediately after the prisoner has passed through the term of 
punishment. 

Few people do as well as they know. What we need most is a 
disposition, a love, to do what we already know is right, and for 
not doing which we so frequently get conscience-whipt. What 
we need is more inward life, and not more outward light or out- 
ward punishment. The law gives light and gives punishment. 
The gospel gives life and health. If we can get rid of the incli- 
nation to do wrong, and have it supplanted by the inclination 
to do well, we are safe, we are saved, we are in the way of eter- 
nal progress and peace. Christ came to excite the passion for 
holiness, and for every good word and work. Christ came, noi to 
break the law, but to enable us to keep it; not so much to give us 
any new laws, as to furnish us with motive-power to keep what 
laws we do know. Christ came, not so much to enlighten the 
mind, as to purify and enliven the heart, out of which are the 
issues of life. There is such a thing as a passion for holiness, a 
love for it, a love for God and man; a slumbering spirit of obe- 
dience, deeper and more reliable, inherently more powerful, 
though not at first in good working order, more durable than any 
other power in human nature. ‘This passion is aroused and_sus- 
tained by the gospel, and that only; for the gospel is its conge- 
nial friend. What all the thunderings of Sinai and all the 
brilliancies of genius cannot effect can be effected by the living 
love, current from Heaven through Christ, into the human soul, 
however paralyzed by unrighteousness. When this life-current of 
actual love for God and man is in operation, the work of true life 
goes on, and we could no more easily be diverted from holiness 
and heaven than hunger could keep away from fvod. 

The common idea of law is something external, to be applied to 
external acts only. Even the Ten Commandments, given through 
Moses, bear chiefly, if not wholly, upon eaternal actions. The 
gospel announces its power, not only to fulfil all these external 
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observances, but also to prevent and to punish internal acts. In 
ancient times, little was thought or said about internal actions or 
interior dispositions. Life was external. The outward service; 
external beauty; sights and sounds; form, size, and coloring, — 
were not only in the ascendant, but almost the whole of existence. 
But Christ was not a teacher of external manners, so much as of 
interior motives and actions. In the soul of man are thoughts 
and feelings and actions more real and substantial than events 
recorded by historians or registered in court-houses. There are 
crimes, vices, misdemeanors, and offences, within the soul, of 
deeper dye, and more radical power for mischief, than any against 
which the court-house can array its forms and forces. 

A successful gospel minister represses disorder and produces 
effects beyond the imagination of the bar; for he deals with inter- 
nal action, and, by killing them when wrong, destroys not only 
them, but a brood of vipers which otherwise would have been 
born into the world to propagate successive broods for generations 
tocome. ‘Truly does the gospel lay the axes at the root of crime, 
of internal and external crime, when it says unto all men, not 
only that murder is a crime, but anger and contempt and revenge 
are crimes against God and man, to be severely punished; that 
the crime of adultery is committed not only by outward cases of 
criminal connection, but also by dust, by ungoverned sexual 
desire, by improprieties of speech, look, or deportment. 

The gospel proclaims that not only returning evil for evil is a 
crime, but that it is a crime not to return godd for evil; that it is 
not only a crime to hate an enemy, but a crime not to love one’s 
enemies. 

Surely the gospel is superior, in its centralness and interiorness, 
to the law, as we usually understand the law. 

The externalness of laws or rules, as usually understood, may 
be illustrated by such directions as are sometimes given to artists, 
by following which they are able to accomplish certain outward 
operations, and only those. 

A child, for instance, may be told how to multiply or divide 
fractions, how to work the telegraph or the steam-engine, how 
to answer a puzzle, and yet have nothing but a superficial know- 
ledge of such things. Science is needed, if we would be happy 
and progressive artists or mechanics. The science, the interior 
spirit, of religion was brought to us by the gospel. God has 
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given us three revelations, — his works, his laws, and his spirit. 
Under his wonderful works, and under his majestic laws, the spi- 
rit he is of — the spirit of personal love, of seeking the good of 
every one in every thing — resides; and this spirit explains his 
works and his laws; and this spirit is communicated through the 
Lord Christ. Through the gospel, we receive a scientific demon- 
stration of every thing else: we enter into the source and mean- 
ing and purpose, the motive and character, of God’s works and 
laws; so that, in some sense, we, too, can do his works, and con- 
form to his laws. The progress from the outward interiorly, 
step by step, to the central, is nowhere better exhibited than in 
the succession of religions from Paganism to Christianity. Now, 
we are possessed with that through which we can not only obey 
this law or that, or do this or that duty, but obey every law, and 
do every work required of us. Now, by continuing in the study 
of the principles of operation, we can in time work out, not only 
this problem or that difficulty, but apply ourselves to innumerable 
other problems and difficulties, known or unknown, the solution 
of which depends upon the same fundamental principles. 

But, lastly, the gospel not only inculcates principles deeper 
than any revealed in the Old Testament, — it not only declares 
spiritual laws, and judges of internal as well as external actions, 
— but, above all, it includes persons, — all persons; not Jews 
only, but Gentiles; not freemen only, but bondmen; not men 
only, but women and children, — in its powerful jurisdiction. 

Next to the supreme love of the abstract right, — of absolute 
righteousness, without respect of persons, — should be our zealous 
love of all persons; our zealous purpose to do all in our power, 
out of deep interest in them, to bless one and all with every con- 
ceivable blessing. ‘The gospel provides for and cherishes this 
philanthropy, as well as for absolute morality. 

It is boundless love, as well as absolute truth. Grace and 
truth came by Jesus. W. G. Be 





TONGUES. 


“ And every man heard them in his own language.” 





EartH speaks to us! Her seasons, as they roll, 
Give noble utterings, ; 

And inward bear sweet influence o’er the soul, — 
Summers and springs ! 


Life hath its lessons, — fervent love, and losing, 
Rapture and pain, 

Writ on the leaf that turns not at our choosing, 
Nor turns in vain. 


And every earnest spirit finds a tongue, — 
A mystic tone, 

Out on a. air of mingled echoes flung, 
Seeking its own! 


God speaketh! He hath left beyond the sky 
His awful crown, 

And, wearing lesser robes of majesty, 
To earth comes down. 


Take heed how ye shall hear ! — in gratitude, 
Coldness, or scorn ! 

Since to each soul that tongue is understood 
Wherein ’tis born ! 


Art thou alive to things of sense alone ? 
Then shalt thou hear 

Naught else, though heaven and earth their thunder-tones 
Shout in thine ear ! 


Dost reverent wait and listen for the teaching 
From all things given ? 

Then doth thine attitude of pure beseeching 
Lift thee to heaven. 


A Voice shall one day utter weal or woe 
To souls of men, 
And “each in his own language,” learned below, 
Must hear it then! 
A. D. T. W. 





GOD’S DESIGN IN SICKNESS. 


A SERMON BY REV. HORATIO STEBBINS. 


PsatM xli. 3: “The Lord will strengthen him upon the bed of languishing: thou wilt make 
all his bed in his sickness.” 


Tue absence of that delightful sensation which we call health is 
an important part of human experience. It is important, because, 
in some form or other, it makes up a large part of human life. 
It is important, too, from its moral and religious relations, — its 
influence upon character. 

One of the most remarkable things in our constitution is the 
apparently frail tenure by which we hold our physical powers: 
a slight jar throws the nice machinery out of order, and brings 
discord into the mysterious workings of nature. From some 
cause unaccountable, now the whole system is exasperated, and 
the central fire sends its hot streams through every cunning ave- 
nue, maddening every fibre. Now the golden flood moves in 
slow and sluggish currents, oppressing the whole system with the 
enormous weight of weakness and overwhelming prostration. Some 
discord in the wondrous mechanism of life, which touches us in 
every power, and dims all the fair prospect of being, makes labor 
painful and pleasure bitter, is one of the commonest experiences of 
men. Not a few never know what it is to enjoy that perfect 
exercise of the physical powers which constitutes health; and 
most of us have been turned aside by a mysterious force, gra- 
dually getting the better of us, till at last we yielded, and owned 
the power of disease to turn us whithersoever it would. The 
invalid, confined for weeks and months to his chamber, is a chap- 
ter in the history of almost every family. There is a book called 
“Life in the Sick Room.” I have never read it; but, if it is 
equal to the subject, it is a remarkable book; full of profound 
experiences and blessed thoughts. Nobody could write such a 
book who had not a capacity for great experiences, whom life 
took hold of deep and fresh. I donot mean, that every man who 
has this capacity for experience could write out his history, and 
make a book of it; for the power of expression is not always equal 
to the power of knowing: but nobody could write the book who 
had not a large power of experience. If we could have the expe- 
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riences of sickrooms all written out in a manner which should 
approach justice to the subject, embracing all ranks of human 
life and condition, from those who suffer in the midst of luxury, 
to those who languish in the neglected places of earth; if all the 
glimpses of light and shade which pass before the eyes of these 
wearied sons and daughters, could be pictured, —’twould make 
a literature of more than Miltonic grandeur. The vast imagina- 
tion of Shakspeare would be overarched by the reality of human 
thought and feeling, as the flight of an eagle is encompassed 
beneath the bending heavens. 

One of the most obvious reflections perhaps, in respect to sick- 
ness, is its profound mystery. Its effects are palpable and plain; 
but the mode of its operation, the precise.how, is as inexplicable 
as the darkest providence of God. No chemistry has revealed to 
us the work of these living crucibles. The relation which all 
these powers sustain to the mind, to that spiritual essence which we 
believe capable of supporting an existence independent of these 
conditions, but now so tenderly attached even to the action of a 
muscle, or the condition of the brain, —all this is unfathomable. 
The mortal and the immortal are so blended in this earthy mould 
to make the wondrous mixture man, that the soul, capable of life 
in itself, and of glory and immortality through Jesus Christ, is 
here made subject to conditions; the conditions of matter; the 
conditions of material forces; of ropes and pulleys, and wheels 
and levers, and fire and air and water. This great mystery, reve- 
lation itself has not disclosed; it does not tell how the immortal 
becomes disenthralled; and the great apostle rests simply in this, 
‘We shall be changed.” 

But the absence of health, in those who are disposed to con- 
templation, brings them face to face with this combination of 
material and spiritual powers. And many a shallow doubt and 
feeble scepticism have been dissipated in the presence of this 
awful mystery of our being. In the midst of health, we do not 
get down to the facts of what we are. There is a sort of gross- 
ness in our life, which conceals the finer springs of being; and 
it is not until the veil is lifted, by some derangement in our 
physical powers, that we clearly discern that there are any other 
powers at all. It is this mysterious relation between ourselves 
and our material powers, which sickness reveals, that makes the 
hours of a weary convalescence frequently more full of thought 
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than whole years of ordinary life. The break between the body 
and the mind seems to be gradually coming together, and we feel 
our dependence upon causes which we cannot comprehend ; and 
nature, putting forth her wondrous forces, kindles anew the 
powers of life and thought. 

But there is another respect in which sickness brings us face 
to face with the mystery of our being. It is not merely in its 
wondrous working upon our physical system, nor in the relation 
of our material and intellectual powers which it displays. It is in 
the consciousness it brings to men that they are spiritual beings. 
It is common to see men live and act as if they had no souls. I 
have seen a man talk flippantly about the life to come; how this 
present was the end of all things with him: I have heard him close 
up his argument by some slur on the New Testament. I have 
seen the same man, with a little too much bile, afraid of something 
or other; most unhappy with fear. It was some invisible thing; 
but it was a real thing. The highest courage he had then was 
to try to make himself believe that he was not afraid. We all 
know, and he knew, what the matter was. There were some 
facts in his being which his theory would not account for, — facts 
which he had not reckoned on when he was in full strength ; and 
this mysterious derangement of his physical powers brought 
these facts to light. He had not swept the whole circle, and 
measured what he was. He did not know any thing about him- 
self, until an experience of prostration and helplessness had 
brought things to light. 

But this man represents, perhaps, an extreme. The great 
majority of men, who profess to believe in spiritual things, who 
assent at least to religion, will never come to a thorough conviction 
of the infinite importance of the soul above every other good, 
until they are brought face to face with the unsearchable mystery 
of our being, as it is revealed on a bed of languishing and disease. 
I say they will not. I do not say that it is necessarily so, or 
that it ought to be so, for it need not be so; but it will be; and, 
as men live, we have no right to expect that it will be otherwise. 
How many there are, who, in their present manner of life, will 
never have any deep convictions of spiritual things, until they are 
brought to the brink of the grave under the weight of sickness 
and pain! But they will have such convictions then; and they 
will long for some utterance of that within, which they cannot 
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speak. It will be a great comfort to them to have their thoughts 
set in order, and to be borne upon the wings of prayer into the 
awful but endearing presence of God, whom they have not been 
accustomed to contemplate and love and obey. That this is one 
of the obvious effects of sickness is sufficiently attested by the ex- 
perience of nearly all. It has been, and it will be in time to come. 
This ought not to be so. But God never deserts us because we 
are not what we ought to be; but, like a loving Father, he strives 
to remind us of our duty to him, and of our joy in him. And 
thus, through this darkness of disease and pain, how clear lies the 
path of God’s providence! how kind is this ministry of sickness to 
call wayward and thoughtless men back to those interests which 
they have neglected, and almost lost sight of! I have often 
thought that the disease which we call the scourge of New Eng- 
land, — that religious disease which touches us so gently, and 
directs the mind upward for days and weeks and months, till it is 
weaned from earth, and then lets the soul away, —I have often 
thought it was a great blessing that a worldly or selfish soul 
could be so kindly disciplined to obedience and love. This gradual 
thinning away of the veil of flesh, until we can see God, is no 
bad thing after all. It is a blessed thing to have the sense of 
our immortal wants aroused within us from any cause; and the 
fact that sickness brings men face to face with the great mystery 
of being, and makes them own facts which they have hitherto 
denied, I reckon a great kindness. And while I would counsel 
no man to neglect his immortal interests until sickness had 
aroused a sense of his wants, I would counsel every man who is 
overtaken in his neglect, to breathe no murmur or complaint 
because he is pressed so closely with questions that must be 
answered ; but let him thank God rather that these questions are 
pressed home to him with an earnestness which makes him feel 
their reality, and which he cannot evade. 

But there is another class of persons to whom sickness has a 
more delicate and refined ministry than this which I have referred 
to. It is those in whom the religious character has been culti- 
vated and developed. The contemplations of a sickroom to a per- 
son of religious habits are certainly among the most refined and 
spiritual experiences of life. Nowhere else in life does the soul so 
clearly vindicate its superiority to every thing. From the sick 
man’s window, the whole prospect has a spiritual hue. All 
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things take their places in a new and a higher order. Beauty, 
hitherto unappreciated, seems concealed in every thing. Intellec- 
tual and moral qualities seem to invest the commonest objects. 
The delicacies which delight his tender sense are miracles of 
goodness; and he wonders how he could have ever lived, and not 
seen it before. The scale of being seems to be pitched higher, 
and more delicately balanced. It is one of the remarkable quali- 
ties of the sickroom experiences of a religious mind, to weave 
every thing into the plan of goodness. And it is good; it is not 
an effort of a half-consenting mind, trying to think that it is; 
so clearly is the quality discerned, and so completely does it 
transcend every thing else, through its high affinities, that it is 
good. I have never known of such an one as I refer to now, 
who did not discern that goodness prevailed; that it was the 
ascendant in every thing; and that the mingling of relations in 
which the eye of sense sees so much that it calls evil is in reality 
good. One who has now passed from mortal sight said to me, a 
few days before her death, as from her bed she looked out upon 
the few objects that could be seen from her window: ‘“ Every 
thing is so beautiful to me. I wonder how it is. These flowers 
(turning her eyes to a bouquet upon the table) fill me with 
delight.” ‘* And,” said she, just lifting her finger from the pil- 
low and pointing to the window with a smile, “there is that old 
dead tree: it seems to me the most beautiful thing in the world. 
I lie here hour after hour, and look at it, and think of God’s 
goodness and love in putting it there; and then I think of the 
goodness of those who bring me these flowers. Every thing and 
everybody seems good to me. I never knew that there was so 
much goodness in the world before.” Now, where arises this 
quick affinity with all that is kind and beautiful and benevolent ? 
Why do the little kindnesses which the common sympathies of our 
nature prompt, enlarge into great acts of love? Why does nature, 
in her very desolation, put on garments of beauty and glory, filling 
the weary spirit with ever-new delight? The sickroom contem- 
plations of a religious mind weave all life’s meaning and mystery 
into the fabric of goodness and love. Sickness, as we commonly 
esteem it, is a calamity. It is a calamity, according to our 
measure of evil. No one in his right mind would pray to be laid 
prostrate with disease. But there are many who, from the 


depths of a blessed experience, can thank God that they have 
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been. You may talk about health as much as you please. You 
may extol it as the richest blessing which descends upon our mor- 
tal lot, and justly. But I ask any one who has ever had a pro- 
found experience of sickness, of sickness exalted by the holy 
influences of religion, if he would exchange those experiences for 
the health which they cost him. 

Let it not be said, that this style of remark is an exaggeration ; 
that it is an effort to make the miseries of our lot the highest 
good, and to obscure, by a sickly sentimentality, the real nature 
of those calamities which we dread most. The true view, and 
that which I would inculcate here, is, that this calamity, this evil 
as we call it, is a part of life’s discipline; and that the legitimate 
object of all this discipline is to bring good to us. For, philoso- 
phize as you will about health, adopt Combe’s system of unflinching 
laws, an entire acquaintance with which would exempt man from 
pain, I cannot still evade this, what seems to me great fact, that man 
was made to suffer through the delicacy of his physical organization. 
And there is no amount of human knowledge which can control 
all the contingencies on which health depends. Make man capa- 
ble of comprehending and governing all the causes which bring 
sickness and disease, and then he would be secure; but such 
knowledge and such power do not belong to a finite mind. Add 
to this the fact, that disease and pain arise in the very excellence 
of our physical nature, just as guilt arises in the excellence of our 
moral nature; and I can see as clear a design in the pains we 
suffer, as I can in the scourgings of conscience or in the bitter- 
ness of repentance. Man might have been secured from these 
physical dangers and calamities. He might have been armed 
in the scales of leviathan, instead of this delicate touch, this 
vesture of feeling and sensation, spread all over his frame, by 
which he is put in communication with all the universe around 
him, and melodies pour in through every sense. In a frame thus 
delicately constructed, the least that can be said is, that suffering 
and pain are a necessary incident. And what I would inculcate 
and enforce upon this is, that sickness has a religious meaning, to 
a good mind, in two respects. It is religious in that general 
sense in which we refer all life’s trial to the wise and kind provi- 
dence of God. It is religious, in a particular sense, in its relation 
to us; in its fitness to awake our religious feelings, and cause all 
the boundless goodness of God to pass before us. 
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There is one view of the absence of health which occupies too 
large a place in the experience of many, to be omitted. It refers 
more particularly to that class of persons who are invalids all 
their days. How can constant sickness be made to appear bene- 
ficent? I answer, that, while there is no line of discussion which 
can make it appear so, we have the example of characters which 
prove it beyond a doubt. There are characters which have 
ripened into the full richness of every virtue, beneath the cloud of 
perpetual suffering; and I cannot but feel that there is more 
excellence concealed in the life of an invalid than the world knows 
of, or is ready to give credit for. There is no fortitude known to 
health like the fortitude of a patient, hopeful, cheerful invalid. 
. There is nothing in life which comes so near pure power of soul. 
Those who are in constant health know nothing of what it is to 
struggle beneath the perpetual gloom of every active power. 
They know nothing of that serene self-control and self-forgetful- 
ness which we sometimes witness in great sufferers. Let it not 
be said, that, when I speak of a cheerful invalid, it is a contradic- 
tion in terms. I have seen those who, for a quarter of a century, 
had never scen a waking hour’s freedom from pain; whose pre- 
sence made children happy, and filled every circle with delight. 
And when I have witnessed such perfection, such wealth of cha- 
racter, such depth of resource, amid such trials, I have bated 
somewhat of my zeal for perfect health, and prayed to God to 
grant some trial that should end in such rest. 

Let us not murmur, then, at our sickness and pains; but, liv- 
ing with temperance and sobriety, accept whatever comes, — 
determined and firm that no lesson of our Father’s love shall fall 
unheeded upon our hearts. And, if it shall please God, may we 
all pass away from these scenes of our mortal labors, through the 
gate of sweet experiences upon our sickbeds! There may our 
faculties be gently aroused to a sense of God’s presence and love ; 
and may we feel our hearts borne tenderly to his bosom, as the 
world of outward strength and being sinks into darkness and is 
lost ! 


VOL. XIII. 





LITTLE ARTHUR AND THE SUNBEAM. 


*Mip the piles of brick and stone, 
In the city’s dusty street, 

Through a curtained window shone 
God’s own smile of sunlight sweet. 


There a happy infant played, 
Seated on his father’s knee ; 
While his dimpled hand essayed 
To take up the sunshine free. 


Open palm is on the spot, 
Where the sunbeam lieth warm ; 
But the golden ray, uncaught, 
Danceth on the cherub arm. 


Baby, not a twelvemonth old, 
Stranger in this world:of ours, 
Did thy pretty hands once hold 
Sunbeams in celestial bowers ? 


Fitting playthings sure they seem, 
Radiant, transient, like thy smiles, 
Shining from the heaven we deem 
Hid behind thy mystic wiles. 


Thou hast gone but little way 
From thy spirit’s land of birth; 
Yet delusive sunbeam’s play 
Hath revealed a glimpse of earth. 


Clay hath hedged thee now about; 
Mortal laws thou soon must learn; 
Splendors of the dawn fade out; 
Infant-dreams will not return. 


Little hand hath been too bold: 
Sunbeams like the angels are, 

Or the heavens that all enfold, 
None hath touched them anywhere. 








SENSE OF DUTY. 


God withholds from mortal touch 
Glories granted to our sight; 
Thanks to heavenly Love for such 
Hints of never-fading light! 


Hear the low prophetic speech ; 
Let the sunbeam make thee wise; 
Wish it not within thy reach ; 
Learn to bless it where it lies. 


Then the sunshine in thy heart, 
Now so pure, serene, and mild, 
Shall to manhood’s age impart 

Joy like that of little child. 


Sauem, April 28, 1855. 


SENSE OF DUTY. 


My pear Lavra, — Will you please stand as the representative 
of some thirty young girls of my acquaintance, who are all doing 
pretty much what you are doing, and living very much as you 
do, inwardly and outwardly? I cannot get at them all, to talk 
with them freely, as I might with you; and I have an idea that 
you will ponder more carefully what I say, if it comes to you in 
print, than when you hear it with your two ears, and are exer- 
cising your own mind and tongue, meanwhile, in argument and 
self-defence. 

One thing that troubles those advanced in life and experience, 
as to the prospects of the most excellent girls they know, is i/ 
health. If the attention is once turned to the subject, it is mar- 
vellous to look into all the families that constitute the circle of 
our acquaintance, and observe what a rare creature is a thoroughly 
healthy woman. Where is the female, who, with a robust figure, 
bright eye, and fresh cheek, declares that she never has a head- 
ache, toothache, backache, a neuralgic pain, a debility, or a some- 
thing which makes her unsound and imperfect? Observe how 
much of conversation is made up of details of our own maladies, 
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and reports as to the state of our many friends who are sick, or, 
at least, ‘‘out of health.’ See what a perpetual claim there is 
upon our pity and sympathy; and that not for make-believe or 
fancied sufferings. In fact, the world has grown wiser or more 
charitable in regard to female invalidism; and much that was 
once deemed imaginary disease is now known to have its origin in 
actual physical derangement of some sort. And now women 
are not as much ashamed as once to be always ailing and com- 
plaining. If ‘‘ misery loves company,” the social disposition of 
this sort of misery may have full indulgence. And not only at 
water-cure establishments, and similar haunts of the gregarious 
sick, but in private society, there is found a general sympathy, 
and almost rivalry, in the various forms of malady. A chorus 
of “It is just so with me” might be got up, in almost any 
assembly of women, to a dozen descriptions of disagreeable symp- 
toms. I only wonder how any man, except a doctor, dares to 
marry! I rather wonder that a doctor ventures to marry at all, 
lest his own family should monopolize his practice. Now, all 
this wretched state of things begins very early. And it is not 
for me to go into the immense subject. Some of the causes are 
unquestionably to be looked for in the last generation, or the one 
before it; or farther back yet. Ignorance of the laws of health, 
and mismanagement, in a great-grandmother, may cause the 
debility of a child ten years old. Slight infirmities may be as 
hereditary as the grand diseases, and are likely to assume aggra- 
vated forms as they descend. But you have nothing to do with 
this point, except that, if it be ascertained in your own case, you 
may better understand your danger. 

It is of things which you girls of fourteen can control that I 
would write now; and of one only of those things. 

I would dwell on the course you pursue, in study or work, to 
the injury of your health; pleading and believing that you do it 
from a ‘‘sense of duty”! I am not now speaking, you per- 
ceive, of or to those girls who injure their health by excessive 
amusements, by late hours at public places, violent dancing, 
imprudent exposure to currents of air, or damp weather, care- 
lessness in dress, injudicious diet, or any of these unquestionably 
wrong courses. The sufferers from these causes are numerous as 
the leaves of the forest, and every year sees them swept from 
their gay resorts into the dim retreats of sickness, if not into 
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their graves. With them all, expostulation is usually vain. To 
what can you appeal? ‘To have any effect, expostulation must be 
addressed either to the understanding or the conscience; and 
those who have fallen into such habits of life are usually some- 

what weak-minded, or have not cultivated their consciences. 

But you, Laura, have good sense. You are highly conscien- 
tious. I believe entirely that whatever errors you commit in this 
matter are committed in a solemn “sense of duty.” I believe 
that you strive to ascertain what your duty is, and have no desire 
but to do that duty, whatever it may be. And I know other 
young females, — some older, and others even younger, than 
you, — who are setting out in life exactly as you are. 

And now you exclaim, “If we are really trying to discover 
and do our duty, in what are we to blame? Does God ask any 
more of us? Be not more harsh and more exacting than our 
Maker.” 

No, indeed, I will not. He is never harsh; but, through his 
laws, he is exacting of the right; and I would only show you 
that you are not meeting his requirements, and not likely to meet 
them in your present course. 

God does not ask more of you than that you should first take 
every possible means of finding out what is right, and then do it. 
What more could he ask? We do not differ on this point. 

But you overlook one thing, all of you. You have not gone 
over the whole ground. You have slighted some of the means of 
ascertaining what is right. You fix your eyes on the work to be 
done; and, because it is there, ready to be done by you, you infer 
that it is your duty to go forward, and do it at all events. You 
take a very narrow view of the subject, and are not circumspect, 
—that is, you do not look over the whole field around you. 
There are guide-boards set up, pointing out more ways than one 
of pursuing your journey; and there are barriers placed in the 
way you think right, which are there by God’s pleasure, and 
which, therefore, you have no right to overleap. You are dis- 
puting his holy will, if you attempt it. You are not submissive 
to his pleasure, if you persist in taking the road which he inti- 
mates is not the one for you. 

But, you say, these barriers are to you invisible. You do 
not perceive these intimations. That is because your strong 
will blinds you, or your youthful inexperience; or, it may be, — 

28* 
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forgive me this seemingly harsh surmise, — because you have 
not enough of that last, completest of Christian graces, — humi- 
lity to believe that you may be mistaken. The moment you 
really, thoroughly accept the idea that there is a mistaken sense 
of duty, and that yours may be a mistaken one, there is hope of 
you. But see how difficult this is for you. If you were a thor- 
oughly humble Christian, would it be difficult for you to believe 
yourself in error? Now let us start here, dear child, with a 
conviction on your part, that possibly it may not be right for 
you to do all that you have been doing, from a sense of duty, 
for the last year. And, in my next, I may perhaps show you 
the tall, gloomy barriers which rise unseen between you and 
your chosen road; guardian angels standing there, benignantly, 
to turn you as God hath bidden them. 


LETTER II. 


My dear Laura,—JIn two forms let those guardian angels 
appear to your humbly inquiring eyes, and, with kindly gestures, 
wave you away. ‘The experience of others, your own experience, 


both bid you pause. 

The experience of others. Unwillingness to be influenced by 
admonition from this quarter indicates the blindness we consider 
most alarming. You cannot see that God prohibits your intended 
course, because you do not trust the voice through which he 
speaks to you, bidding you behold obstacles of his interposition. 
You make yourself deaf, and so are made blind. 

Take up this idea, that, when persons who are known to be 
wise, good, and conscientious, are moved by their affection to give 
you earnest counsel and warning, it is one way which God has 
chosen of speaking to you. It is one of the simplest and best of 
ways. You do not expect supernatural intimations. You know 
he will not send the angel of the Lord to call audibly, as to Abra- 
ham on Mount Moriah. How, then, shall he communicate his 
pleasure to you more clearly than through that natural and beau- 
tiful avenue to your heart, —the soul of a discreet and loving 
friend? If you have such, if they love you so much that they 
are willing to expostulate with you, hear them; and, in those 
kindly human voices, hear the solemn monitions of your Father 
in heaven. If these friends tell you that they have erred as you 
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are doing, — have suffered, and have been taught that they have 
erred, — then listen humbly and confidingly. Look up, and see 
the gentle angel pointing to barreirs you must not pass. The 
experience of others waves you back. 

If you go forward, you will soon meet the sister angel with a 
sadder brow. Your own experience will read you hard lessons of 
pain and sorrow, and cry aloud to you that the way is blocked; 
that you may not go forward; that your duty is elsewhere. A 
path strewn with blighted hopes, fruitless efforts, vain regrets, 
and obstinate oppositions, can lead only to a terrible waste of 
time, strength, and opportunity, and a fearful revelation, at last, 
of your own wilful folly, which made you blind and deaf to God’s 
messengers of mercy. 

Is this language severe? Not more so than that which you 
will apply to yourself, years hence, in your hours of compunc- 
tion. Believe this, I do entreat you. The remorse of those who 
have rejected the advice of friends, and disqualified themselves 
for active duty, and taxed the strength and tender patience of the 
beloved by self-induced ill health, may not be the remorse of 
the murderer; but it is very, very painful. It is punishment. 


It is God’s disapprobation felt in the soul; and that is never a 


light thing to bear. 

Did you say that I write too figuratively? I will be more 
plain. You study too much: early or late, you are at your 
books more hours than is good for your health. Do you plead 
that you cannot sustain a respectable rank among your com- 
panions without all this study? Then lose it. It is not an 
honorable, but a false and selfish, ambition which thus introduces 
confusion into your mind; turning things wrong end foremost, 
and destroying your power of balancing objects of desire. The 
moment you prefer enduring a headache, or a pain in your eyes, 
to making a poor recitation, or none at all, you are on the wrong 
track, and will be switched off in the wrong direction. It may 
be the love of knowledge which tempts you; but far more proba- 
bly it is the desire of excelling others; a low, unworthy motive, 
which creeps, insidious and unsuspected, into the heart of many 
a brilliant school-girl. And, if it be the nobler desire of know- 
ledge, you have no right to indulge that desire when God forbids 
it, And he does forbid it when he sends pain as the consequence 
of effort. Merciful is he, in that he seldom permits a sudden 
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break-down of the physical powers in the young, let the abuse 
be what it may. 

You know how many cases of injured eyes are to be found 
among our friends of late years. Some youthful victims lose 
several of the best years of their lives, as to many of its uses, 
by these mysterious maladies. They cannot read, write, work. 
They become helpless, dependent, and inevitably tax the time of 
others. I say nothing of the pain and weariness they endure. 
They may say, that this is their own affair; they can bear it well 
enough. But I will speak of what others have to do for them, 
and what they might have been doing for others all this while. 
In almost every case, my dear Laura, — take notice of this fact, 
— there was warning! Gradually came on the dull pain in the 
aching balls, or the sudden shoot, or the nervous twitching, or 
the occasional inflammation. And friends predicted, and more 
frequent and more marked became the fearful symptoms; and 
still the reckless girl went on studying at night, reading by twi- 
light, working on the most trying needlework, braving the dan- 
ger, imagining herself grandly industrious, declaring that she 
could not “give up;” and, in short, defying the Almighty 
Maker of her frame, with all its delicate organization. I do 
not think the irreligiousness of this course can be urged too 
strongly. In its aspect of disobedience to God’s will, as inti- 
mated through his physical laws, it is terribly sinful. This is 
the point I would press on you. 

As with the eyes, so with the digestive organs, and the whole 
human frame. A sedentary life, close application to books or 
the needle, will bring on disease in time; but usually it gives 
notice of its approach, and that notice cries out, “Stop!” She 
who does not stop, and meekly yield her own wishes or sense of 
duty to the expressed will of a wiser Being, is not carrying her 
Christianity into her daily life. Can you say that she is? Con- 
scientious as you are, are not you appalled at the thought of such 
a fatal mistake as this, — that, while you are aiming at a life of 
literary proficiency, or devoted industry, or active benevolence, 
ready, as you think, to make a noble sacrifice of health and com- 
fort, you are in fact rushing into a course of disrespect and dis- 
obedience to God ? 

May he turn you from it! L. I. O. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Ir was time for Mr. Selby to be ‘‘ in earnest,’ with an increas- 
ing family, and practically a decreasing salary; besides owing 
various small debts to different tradespeople, and the one large 
debt to Dr. Lester. 

Mrs. Grant called the next day, and informed Mrs. Selby, but 
with considerable hesitation, that there was a small cottage in the 
immediate neighborhood of their own residence, which could be 
rented for one hundred dollars. 

“Tt is a pleasant place enough,” she added, “‘ with a small 
garden attached to it; but it is not just the house for you, Miss 
Ellen, —I beg your pardon, Mrs. Selby I mean. I should never 
have thought of mentioning it to you, if you had not been so par- 
ticular about low rent.” 

‘Don’t be troubled about the size or appearance of the place, 
if there is only room enough to accommodate us, including 
Bridget ; and if there is pure fresh air for the children. You 
know, Mrs. Grant, we must conform to our circumstances, and be 
content to live according to our income. You,” added she, 
trying to smile, ‘‘lived in two rooms, when I went to see you 
after your marriage.” 

“That is quite another thing, Mrs. Selby. I am not likely to 
forget the difference between Judge Seymour’s daughter and his 
servant,” replied Mrs. Grant, with some feeling in her tone. 

‘¢ But in your too vivid remembrance of those olden relations, 
Jane,”’ said Mrs. Selby affectionately, ‘‘ you must not forget that 
my father’s daughter is as rigidly bound to conform to her cir- 
cumstances as you could ever be. Right is right, and wrong is 
wrong, whatever may be our situation in life. For a time we are 
under a shadow as to our temporal affairs; but light cometh with 
the morning.” 

“ But, — but” — 

“But what? never fear to tell me all the buts in the case. 
Mr. Selby has so many cares pressing upon him, we will not tell 
him more than is needful.” 
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‘Our own house is close by the cottage; indeed no farther 
from it than the near corner of this street.” 

‘¢T shall not call that circumstance a but, I assure you, if you 
are disposed to, Mrs. Grant. Why, only think what a relief it 
will be to me to know I have so kind a friend near me ! ” 

“Our house is a pretty two-story one, and overlooks the cot- 
tage,”’ she answered, in an apologetic tone. 

‘‘So much the better. I should much prefer being overlooked 
by you than by strangers. And I fincy,” she added musingly, 
“‘one is pretty sure of being overlooked by somebody in this 
world of unequal positions and fortunes; far better your kindly 
eye than that of some wealthy, arrogant neighbor.” 

“T might as well tell you all the objections to the place at 
once. Mr. Alden has a country-seat very near; and I thought, 
as Mr. Selby would pass to and from the city in the cars, it 
might not be pleasant for him to meet Mr. Alden, as he would be 
obliged to do.” 

“T don’t think Mr. Selby will mind it,” replied his wife 
thoughtfully; ‘‘though I wish, on his account, we were going 
somewhere else. But at the same time, to me, Mr. Alden’s 
being in the neighborhood will be more than counterbalanced by 
our nearness to you. How far shall we be from the city?” 

‘* Between seven and eight miles, I think it is. M. is a beau- 
tiful town.” 

“Can we have the house by the first of May? Our lease 
here expires at that time, and we cannot board a single week with 
our family.” 

‘There are a few necessary repairs to be made on the house, 
after the family now occupying it move out; but we shall be 
settled before that time, and, if the house is not quite ready, you 
surely will not refuse to stop a few days with us.” 

“ Certainly not, if it is unavoidable; and I thank you most 
sincerely for your kindness,” replied Mrs. Selby; for she knew a 
refusal would pain Mrs. Grant’s affectionate heart. ‘‘ If you will 
be so good as to call here again before you go to M., I will tell 
you what Mr. Selby decides upon.”’ 

When his wife informed him of what Mrs. Grant said about 
the cottage, Mr. Selby was quite pleased with the idea; but his 
brow darkened, and he uttered an exclamation of impatience at 
the information of Mr. Alden’s nearness to them. 
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“The cottage does not belong to him, does it? If so there is 
an end to that negotiation. I will not be his humble tenant, 
come what may.” 

‘‘ No, he has no interest in it whatever.” 

“Well, I might as well put my pride in my pocket, as the 
saying is, for the nonce. I hope the day will come when I can 
hold up my head with any nabob of them all.” 

‘I don’t see why you should not now, if you are conscious of 
your own integrity. It’s not riches surely that entitle a man to 
hold up his head. ‘A man’s a man for a’ that and a’ that,’ you 
know.” 

“Qh, yes! I know all the fine theorizing on that subject, from 
Burns up and down; but it doesn’t alter the stern fact, that my 
neighbor, the millionnarie, has influente and consideration far be- 
yond my neighbor the honest poor man.” 

‘Influence ; yes, and justly, since his wealth gives him such 
immense power for good or evil: and consideration; perhaps not, 
if the honest poor man be his equal in talents, and uprightness of 
character. The chief difference in this particular is that very 
natural one, arising from the fact that the man of wealth may be 
widely known, and the honest poor man comparatively un- 
known.” 

‘Well, well,” said Mr. Selby, impatiently, ‘‘I don’t care to 
discuss these vexed questions now. As to the cottage, we'll take 
it, and go out of town, Mr. Alden to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. One hundred and fifty dollars’ difference in the rent will be 
a great deal for us. Mrs. Grant will manage it for us ? 

“Oh, yes! she said she would. I don’t suppose it is worth 
while to go out and see the place before engaging it. It must be 
an humble one, even in the country, at such a low rent.”’ 

‘OF course; but we could not have stayed here. Our land- 
lord advances one hundred dollars on this house this spring. 
He says it has been a losing concern to him ever since we have 
lived here, and particularly so the last year.’ 

“But why did he let it on such terms?” 

‘ He thought we should be good tenants, and did not foresee 
the hard times; and, moreover, I believe he really wished to 
oblige me. But where are pets one and two, three and four? I 
haven’t seen or heard a child since I came home.’ 

‘« Pets one and two have gone out with Bridget, of an errand; 
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and, springing up as she spoke, “ If I do not mistake, three and 
four are just waking up.” 

Mr. Selby followed his wife to the nursery, and, in looking 
upon his innocent babes and watching the early dawning of intel- 
ligence in those young immortals, forgot for a time his perplexi- 


“© Dr. Lester! you are the very person I wanted to see,” 
said Mrs. Selby, a few mornings after it was decided that they 
should go into the country, as she rose to welcome her kind 
friend. 

“ Doctors are not always so welcome, Mrs. Selby; and I am 
glad if Iam so now. But I dropped in to ask you if it is really 
true that you are going to run away from us, as I hear,” was 
his reply, as he warmly shook the offered hand. 

“It is really true, sir.’ And then Mrs. Selby related the 
causes of their removal, and told him how fortunate they had 
been in finding a house so near their good friends, the Grants. 

‘Why, what part of M. do you go to?” 

“‘T don’t know, sir. It is between seven and eight miles 
from the city.” 

“Let me see; that must be near to the part of D. where my 
old friend Dr. Clarke lives. M. and D. are adjacent towns. I 
must give you a letter to Dr. Clarke, and make you over to him, 
since you seem determined to give me up. But I expect the 
country air will work such changes in your health, that you 
won’t have any thing more to do with us troublesome doctors.” 

“Oh! I should be rejoiced to have a friend of yours to call 
upon, if need be; for it is one of my keenest regrets, that, in 
going into the country, I cannot take my doctor and minister 
with me.” 

‘Pooh, pooh! Dr. Clarke is as good a physician as I am, any 
day; and, as to your minister, never fear but that your new one 
will be a friend to you. But I must be off: patients are waiting 
for me, and wondering why the doctor doesn’t come.” 

“ Not till I have had a few words with you, Dr. Lester, pray,” 
said Mrs. Selby, rising hurriedly, one babe on her arm, while the 
other lay awake in its cradle. 

‘* Well, the words must be few. But take care what you say 
to your old doctor, who attended your mother when you were 
born, and who loves you as a child.” 
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‘‘T know it, sir, I know it; but I must say what is on my 
mind. You have never sent in a bill to us, and we owe you a 
great deal, I am sure; and I am afraid we shall be obliged to owe 
you for some time to come; for all we can possibly do at present 
is to pay off those who not only need the money more than you 
do, but who would not, I fear, prove so lenient creditors as you.” 

Now, Ellen Selby, if you don’t wish to make me really 
angry, don’t talk so foolishly to me. ‘ Is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do this thing?’ Here I am with the handsome profits 
of a large practice, and a fortune besides; and you, the child of 
an old friend and classmate, talk to me about debt and credit, Xc., 
merely because I have given you and yours in sickness such 
little relief as I could. I never made out a bill against your 
husband, and I never will as long as I live: do you under- 
stand ?” 

‘* Perfectly, sir,” replied Mrs. Selby, much moved; ‘“ never- 
theless, if we are ever able to pay you what we as justly owe 
you as we do our bills at the grocer’s and marketman’s, we shall 
surely do it. Mr. Selby and I are of one mind on that subject.” 

‘‘ Nonsense: there is one comfort, you can’t do it at present. 
Can’t your pride bear what our minister does? I never send 
him a bill.” 

‘That is an old custom which both he and his wife think 
would ‘ be more honored in the breach than in the observance.’ It 
is but a few weeks ago that Mrs. said to me, that she did 
not understand why a physician was expected to contribute so 
much more largely to the support of the ministry than any other 
class of men whatever, as they necessarily do when the minister 
has much sickness in his family. It did not seem to her reason- 
able or just. Iam very sure they would have as much pride 
about it as we do, if it be pride, did they not know how much 
your kind heart is gratified by your services to them.” 

‘Well, well, talk about these things again, when you ride in 
your carriage. I never spend a cent of money I am forced to 
take of people like you, whose pride is too great for their purses. 
It all goes to charity; so I’m not a bit ¢he poorer on your 
account. Why, my dinner would never digest, if it came out 
of your pockets. Now, I really enjoy a dinner that comes out of 
our friend Mr. Watkins. It has an indescribable relish to it.” 

Mrs. Selby smiled through her tears, as her good friend meant 
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she should, and returned his cheerful good-bye with one almost as 
cheerful. .... 

The first of May shone bright and clear; but, as almost 
every brightness has its shade of alloy, the wind was dead east, 
having in it all the well-known qualities of a Boston east wind. 
Mrs. Selby shivered, and muffled her shawl more closely around 
her, as she walked with Mrs. Grant down the narrow lane that 
led from her house to the cottage. It was a small place, and an 
humble one too; but even in the first cheerless aspect which a 
strange unfurnished house always presents, Mrs. Selby found a 
satisfaction in the reflection, that here they would probably live with 
comfort on their income, since, by the sale of some articles of fur- 
niture that could be dispensed with, they had been able to leave 
the city, feeling that they owed ‘no man any thing but love,’ 
always excepting the good doctor, who refused to consider their 
obligations to him a debt. 

‘T think this will suit us very well, Jane,’ said Mrs. Selby. 
“This will be a snug little parlor for us; and the adjoining room 
will be my bedroom and nursery.” 

‘ But you will have no dining-room,”’ said Mrs. Grant. 

‘Tn cool weather, such as we are having to-day, I fancy this 
nice kitchen, well ‘ redd-up,’ will be a most comfortable one for 
us; and in the heat of summer we can use our little parlor. I 
was afraid we should not have that luxury even. Here is a 
nice little box for Louise, next to Bridget’s room; and really we 
have a little ‘chamber in the wall too’ for whatever good prophet 
or friend may find us out. I am quite delighted with this little 
parlor just under the shadow of the vine-covered porch; and then 
that beautiful elm which spreads its kindly arms so lovingly 
towards us, as if it would fain come a little nearer, and protect us 
alike from summer’s heat and winter’s cold.” 

‘‘ Better as it is, Mrs. Selby; now, it is a safe distance from 
the house ; and, in case of thunder-storms, it will be a sure guard 
to you.” 

‘‘ What a very pretty paper this is on these walls, so perfectly 
neat and unpretendmg! Do you know I expected either great 
staring flowers to meevmy vision, or else something like ‘ the par- 
rot, the poppy, and the shepherdess’ ? ” 

‘‘T am glad you like this, Mrs. Selby, for the landlord allowed 
me the privilege of choosing it for you; and you see they are 
alike in both rooms.” 
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‘ How kind and thoughtful in you, Jane! ” said Mrs. Selby. 

Mrs. Grant did not think it necessary to add that the land- 
lord had also allowed her the privilege of paying for the paper ; 
saying, and very truly, that he could not afford, at the rent he 
received, to do any thing more than was absolutely necessary. 

‘“‘ The furniture will soon be here; and I think we can get in 
some sort of order before Mr. Selby comes out at night. You 
know it is natural that he should prefer going directly to his own 
home.” 

“Oh, yes! I think it can be done,” replied Mrs. Grant, who 
saw at once that Mrs. Selby did not wish the contrast forced 
upon her husband between their new and really pretty and taste- 
ful house, and the humble cottage which for the present was to 
shelter his wife and little ones. ‘‘ If you will tell me where you 
wish any particular articles of furniture placed, and then go home 
and send Bridget to me, we will put every thing to rights before 
night; and if they are not just as you wish, you can change them 
when you are a little more settled. Now, do you let me do as I 
" want to;”’ and, seeing that she still hesitated, she added, “ you 
will be all ready and bright to see your husband when he comes 
out to-night. You know, if you look pale and fagged out, as 
you sometimes do, nothing will appear pleasant to him.” 

‘Thank you. I will accept your very considerate offer ; for I 
know it will give you pleasure to assist me.” 

“Tf you please, Mrs. Selby, will you send Jenny to me? 
When she returns home again, nothing will please the child more 
than for you to trust the twins to her care, while you rest awhile 
in the next room. She was a great help to me when my little 
Nelly was a baby ; and now she likes nothing better than to play 
with little folks.”’ 

‘T will certainly make her happy, and myself too, Jane. I 
only hope I shall not tax your kindness too heavily; but Irish 
Bridget is not the most efficient help one could have. Success to 
your labor of love!’’ said she, as she disappeared from sight. 

Late in the afternoon, Mrs. Grant returned home, and told Mrs. 
Selby that all was ready at the cottage; and, in about half an 
hour, prepared to accompany her to it. The pleased expression of 
her face told that she had been successful in her exertions. Mrs. 
Selby, on her part, really looked another person from the pale, 
haggard one, who, with her children, had come to Mrs. Grant’s 
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the day previous, worn and exhausted with moving, and settling 
up with small creditors. 

The cold wind of the morning had changed to a more 
balmy air from the south; the sun shone brightly, and nature 
seemed rejoicing in its bright robes of “ living green,” as the 
little procession set out to take possession of their cottage-home. 
It was headed by Louise and Jenny; the latter leading Charlie, 
while Mrs. Selby and Mrs. Grant followed, each carrying a baby. 
They were greeted at the door by Bridget, whose true Irish face 
beamed with honest pleasure. 

‘* An’ troth it’s welcome yees are, marm, and the childer too, 
to this bit place ; an’ if the masther’s but plased with this same, 
we'll get on any how. It’s as green and fresh here as my own 
counthry, marm; and more’s the pitty I haven’t seen a spere of 
grass, so to call it, afore since I left the old cabin at home, that 
shure was burned over our heads, and we in it entirely. Och! 
an indade it was, marm.” 

A laugh followed this genuine Irish speech, while Louise 
opened her eyes wide at the contradictory ideas presented to her 
mind. 

‘White curtains at the windows! O Jane! where did you 
get them?” said Mrs. Selby, as she entered the little parlor, and 
saw full muslin curtains of a simple style, shading the small win- 
dows, and looped up tastefully with fresh green ribbons, giving a 
light cheerful air totheroom. ‘‘ Why, they are, they must be, the 
very same I had in my spare room when I first went to house- 
keeping. The same kind of roses and leaves whose graceful 
pattern I always admired; ”’ and she looked inquiringly at Mrs. 
Grant. 

“‘T bought them at the auction for you, if you will not be 
offended, Mrs. Selby; but I have kept them all this time. I did 
not think them just the thing for the city, they get so soon 
soiled, and you had enough to look after; but here they are just 
the thing to set off this little room.” 

Mrs. Selby could not speak ; but she pressed her kind friend’s 
hand, and turned to look at something else. 

Charlie looked at Louise, and inquired in a whisper, ‘‘ Why 
does mamma cry?” ‘ Hush,” answered Louise. Just then, 
Jenny came in, and took the children away to view the premises. 

It was a pretty room, this little parlor, simple and humble 
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as were its appointments. A straw matting on the floor; cane- 
seated chairs; a small chintz-covered sofa on one side of the room ; 
an old-fashioned arm-chair, which had descended to her from her 
mother’s mother, drawn up near a window; a small centre table, 
upon which were placed a few choice relics of better days, and a 
neat new set of bookshelves, comprised the furniture. A vase of 
early spring flowers, which, with the green boughs in the chim- 
ney, were trophies of Johnny Grant’s exploring expedition to 
the woods, added its beauty and fragrance to the unexpensive 
embellishments of the little parlor. Mrs. Selby glanced at the 
bookshelves and then at Mrs. Grant. 

‘‘ My husband’s own work, if you will please to accept them. 
You know he likes these nice little jobs. It is really quite a treat 
for him to do them, when he comes home from his day’s work.” 

“T shall thank him for them myself, when I see him. You 
know, I perceive, just what is wanted to make up deficiencies.”’ 

An hour later, Mr. Selby came home. The little table was set 
in the parlor, in honor of the occasion, covered with a nice as 
well as substantial repast, and Mrs. Selby actually sitting on the 
sofa doing nothing, waiting to meet her husband, whose footsteps 
she had not heard on the smooth walk leading up to the cottage, 
with that beaming smile and those cheerful words which always 
sent a thrill of pleasure to his heart, however weary or despondent 
he might be. The twins were asleep; but Louise and Charlie 
were up to welcome papa, and came running in from the kitchen 
to tell of all the wonders they had seen and heard during the 
eventful day. 

“Why, what a pretty little bower this is, to be sure, for us to 
hide our weary heads in! I didn’t expect such a pleasant little 
nest at such a low rent,” said Mr. Selby, throwing himself into 
the old arm-chair. 

“Yes, I think we shall be very comfortable here. Mrs. Grant 
is so near, I shall have some one to call upon in case of need.” 

“ That is Grant’s house above, I suppose.” 

“‘ Yes; and I am rejoiced they have prospered in the world as 
they have. The next generation of Grants very likely will oc- 
cupy some of the highest stations in the country.” But, per- 
ceiving that her husband looked disturbed at her remarks, she 
related to him the events of the day; dwelling especially upon 


Mrs. Grant’s thoughtful kindness. 
29* 
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Mr. Selby was really touched at what his wife told him; for 
he was a man of keen sensitiveness, and deeply alive to the finer 
manifestation of the nature common to us all. 

“They are nature’s nobility surely,” he said; ‘‘and I will 
never pain you again, Ellen, by my foolish pride in regard to 
them.” 

The children safely sleeping in their little beds, husband and 
wife passed a quiet happy evening in their haven of rest, in their 
conversation, which related mainly to the change they had made, 
dwelling on the past only so far as :t was necessary to guide 
them in their future course. That being determined upon, so far 
as they could determine it, there was a long pause. At length, 
Mrs. Selby said to her husband, — 

‘‘ Edward, will you grant me one favor on this first evening in 
our new home?” 

*¢ Any thing in reason, Ellen; as, indeed, you would never ask 
any thing else.” 

‘There cannot surely be any objections now to our having 
family worship? If we have neglected the duty thus long, — for 
duty I conceive it to be; and how great a privilege I should 
esteem it?—-a more favorable opportunity probably will never 
occur for us to make a commencement.” 

“Why, how could we manage it? To be sure, we might 
find time at night; but then there are only you and I; and in 
the morning we shall be so hurried, it would be quite out of the 
question. Besides, I do not see why our private devotions will 
not answer the same purpose.” 

‘Tt seems to me a very different thing. While we hold to the 
one, we should not neglect the other. We are responsible to our 
heavenly Father as families as well as individuals; and we need 
his guidance and protection as families; and, if there are only you 
and I, it would surely be an acceptable service to him. But, by 
rising a little earlier in the morning, we could have prayers 
before breakfast, and could have the children with us.’’ 

Yes, that is all very true; but’ — 

** But what ?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t feel quite right about it. I’m 
afraid my mind will be wandering, —I don’t — then you know I 
am not a professing Christian.” 

‘‘ But you soon will be, I trust, my dear husband; all the 
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sooner, it may be with God’s blessing, by establishing in your 
family an honored anda sacred custom. If we do not acknowledge 
God in our households, how shall we acknowledge him else- 
where? Our children too; even Charlie is old enough to be im- 
pressed by it; and it really seems to me hardly Christian, living 
in a Christian land and owning the Christian’s faith, not to 
acknowledge God in social family worship.” 

“You are right, I know, Ellen; but I am diffident about it. 
Indeed I could not lead in prayer.” 

“ Here is a little book for family worship, which seems well 
adapted to the purpose. It appears to be expressly designed for 
beginners in the way of right. I will read the Scriptures with 
pleasure, if you will read the prayer. Before long, I do not 
doubt, you will feel like praying yourself.” 

I will do it, Ellen; but not alone to gratify you. I knowit is 
right and proper. My conscience has often reproached me, not 
only for disregarding your wishes in this particular, but also for 
not paying greater respect to an observance strictly attended 
to at all times and seasons at my father’s house, as I well know 
it was in yours.” 

Ellen read a Psalm of thanksgiving and a selection from the 
New Testament; and her husband feelingly read an appropriate 
prayer, expressive of gratitude for the goodness and mercy which 
had followed them, and petitioning for strength and guidance in 
the future. 

This over, they retired to rest; and the little household, which 
had again launched their life-boat in a new course down the 
stream of time, were soon peacefully slumbering, secure under 
the protection of Infinite Love. 


KATE A TEACHER. 


(Continued from p. 277.) 


Wuen Margey came to school the next day, she met Mrs. 
Greenleaf upon the stairs, who kissed her, and remarked to 
Kate, with a significant smile, that the pensive graces prevailed, 
which might be a good sign. ‘TI shall read to-day,” said Mar- 
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gey, understanding her meaning, in spite of the tall words that 
were meant to veil it. Margey chose to sit in Kate’s lap while 
she read; and, the lesson being over, she laid her head on her 
shoulder, and did not seem inclined to move. John and Pet were 
swinging under a great willow before the window. Margey shook 
her head when they shouted and beckoned. 

‘‘T want to stay with you,”’ she said; and Kate, after a glance 
at a half-finished letter on her desk, drew up a huge stuffed rock- 
ing-chair, and tipped it back, so that she could support the languid 
form in her arms without too great fatigue. 

‘T am afraid you are ill,” she said, after a long gaze into the 
large, bright eyes that were fixed on hers. 

‘‘ No,” said the child, sighing, “‘I know I am not sick. Iam 
only very tired this morning.’ 

‘* Do you feel no pain?” 

“No,” with another long sigh. 

Kate supposed it was foolish to be alarmed at what might be 
only a mood. So she talked about the little Hammonds, and 
rocked gently to and fro, till fatigue made her wish the little girl 
would be more actively inclined. 

‘They say real prayers when they go to bed. I never said 
any but ‘Now I lay me’ till this morning. I heard father get- 
ting up. It was all dark, it was so early. Poor father! He 
has to work so hard! And mother gets up, too, to get his break- 
fast. I am most always asleep till he is gone. But only Lizzie 
and little Bobby were asleep, when the fire began snapping, and 
the coffee-mill went grind-grinding, ever so long; and the table 
was hauled out, and the knives and forks clicked on the plates. 
I heard the porch-door shut; then I laid my head down again, 
and cried.”’ 

“Why?” said Kate, surprised. ‘‘ Because he went away 
without seeing you ?”’ 

“No,” said Margey. ‘ Because the water would come in my 
eyes.” 

‘And, when you said your prayers, did you pray for your 
parents ?”’ 

“Yes. I prayed my heavenly Father that he would let me 
live, so as to take care of my father and mother when they were 
old. I prayed that he would not let them go to the workhouse, 
like Aunt Trimmer.”’ 
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“Dear child!” said Kate. ‘I did not know you minded any 
thing about Aunt Trimmer. Nance Trueman says she is very 
comfortable. You shall go with me to see her, some time, if you 
will. She has a nice room.” 

“No, no, —I can’t go,”’ said Margey, shuddering. 

“T used to feel so,” said Kate. ‘‘ But I go there now quite 
often, alone. The sun shines in at her window just as it does 
here. I will carry her a rose-geranium, and you shall give her 
a pot of your daisies.” 

Margey only sighed ; and, presently, Kate felt her limbs twitch 
slightly, and her weight increase, and perceived that she was 
asleep. She laid her on her bed, and called her mother. By 
her advice, she sent John for Mr. Gookin, who carried the evi- 
dently sick child home in his arms. 

“O mother!” said Kate, looking after him, ‘‘see how he 
keeps upon the grass, that his tread may be less hard, with those 
heavy shoes! How tenderly he carries her ! ” 

“‘T saw that she shivered violently when she waked, as your 
little brother did, who died of brain fever,” said her mother. “It 
began much in this way.” 

‘How glad I am that I was not unkind to her yesterday! It 
is well I have not to remember one cross word. I believe I have 
not any thing to regret. Glad? I am thankful, truly thankful; 
for I did feel my temper stirred, and was tempted to try the 
effect of a little shake, such as I have formerly administered 
to Johnny.” 

Kate was at Margey’s bedside often during the week. Satur- 
day came, and still she was no better. Her face was as white as 
her pillow, and her eyes looked unnaturally large and bright; 
roving restlessly, while she lay perfectly quiet and easy. Kate 
questioned the physician, who declared that the absence of all 
symptoms of a definite kind was discouraging. 

She was leaning sadly upon her window-sill, with her eyes 
fixed upon the lowly roof of the Gookins, when a chaise whirled 
round the corner, and stopped at the gate. The loud, gay tones 
of the voices of the gentleman and lady who briskly descended 
from it jarred upon her feelings. ‘‘ For once, I do not feel like 
seeing Caroline,” she said, and waited for a summons, instead of 
flying down, two or three stairs at a spring, as Miss Greenleaf 
had been hoyden enough to do on former occasions of the kind. 
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Caroline’s husband was waiting to shake hands with Kate. 
“For wife must be ready to rush out and jump in when I come 
back. Now mind, and keep a look out, and not keep me wait- 
ing,” he said, shaking his whip at his spouse. 

““Do hear the man!” cried Caroline, reddening. ‘It was 
not so in the honeymoon!” and she laughed rather loudly than 
cheerfully. 

‘Marry an idle man, Kate, whose time is not worth money,” 
said he, with a boisterous cachinnation, which, to Kate’s ear, had 
little mirth in it. A moment after, he had gathered up his reins, 
and cracked his whip; and the sedate square-top chaise was rock- 
ing and nodding behind a cantering horse. 

‘‘ Money!” repeated Caroline; “the idol of a Yankee’s wor- 
ship! Every thing to be sacrificed on its altar, you know !”’ 

‘‘T know no such thing,” said Kate, coldly. 

‘Do not marry with the verdant idea that your mate will think 
as much of his wife as of his business,’ said Caroline, with a 
noisy laugh, which seemed intended to characterize the remark as 
a joke. 

Mrs. Greenleaf came to the aid of Kate, who was biting her 


lip in awkward silence, wondering whether Caroline was really 
out of temper, and in earnest. ‘‘ Money is rather a convenient 


thing in a household, and i 


“Tt ought not to be the paramount object, though, you will 
agree. Money did not buy my affection — ha! ha! — though it 
may buy my husband another helpmeet when I am out of the 
way.” 

“How does your magazine flourish ?’’ asked Kate, no longer 
able to doubt, however disposed to be charitable. Caroline was 
not very willing to take the hint, and change the subject; but 
she felt rebuked, and a little ashamed, and spoke in a different 
tone. 

“Tt does not pay, my dear; and, of course, my husband being 
publisher, it will not be continued beyond this year, unless its 
prospects improve.” 

** You will be relieved of some trouble, then.”’ 

“T never mind trouble. But I am sick of being an editor. If 
I had more stories like yours, simple and practical, I might get 
along. But oh the stilted stuff people send me! Wise and 
sensible enough, but tall. You know what I mean.”’ 
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“Tong, involved sentences?” 

“Yes: no child will be at the trouble of cracking such hard 
nuts for amusement.” 

“My class is not a very intelligent one,” said Kate. “I 
‘believe Helen Hammond read some things that were not merely 
amusing, however; and I gave her the numbers for her father’s 
Sunday reading. In that home they-certainly were welcome and 
useful. So don’t be disheartened. Have patience. If my sim- 
ple little things are needed in your assortment, you shall have 
them. And I have a sketch of the old Trimmer house: Mrs. 
Nelson can transfer it to a block; or suppose I try to do it my- 
self, with her help ?” 

“Do. Iam glad you are willing to attempt it.” 

“Kate has more confidence in herself than she was wont to 
have,” said Mrs. Greenleaf. ‘‘ And I am glad, as it will increase 
her power of being useful.” 

“Confidence is not every thing. Neither is energy,” said 
Caroline, sighing a little. ‘I used to think I could carry 
through any thing I set out for, by mere force of will. My ill 
success with my paper and my class, however, , 

‘Have you not a good class?” asked Kate, quickly. 

“Oh! a good set enough. They behave like so many deacons. 
Their mothers make them get their sabbath lessons on Saturday 
afternoon, without fail, and I have only to hear them. But I 
have made up my mind we all might as well stay at home.” 

Kate exclaimed, and exchanged glances with her mother, who 
said, — 

“* Perhaps so, if you are without hope and faith.” 

“If we had a more encouraging minister! He has all along 
doubted ; and, when he don’t exchange, he comes in and preaches 
to the teachers, as if we did not get enough of it from the pulpit. 
He takes up all our time, and then is surprised we don’t do any 
thing. How can you blame us for having no faith, if he has 
not?” 

« A Bible-class might help the teachers more than mere ex- 
hortation,”’ said Mrs. Greenleaf. 

‘Were ignorance all, it might. There is no one between a 
mother and a minister who can impress a child’s mind, I am told 
to believe, and I do; for my class are like so many wooden 
images, do all I can.” 
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‘‘Three of my class have no mothers,” observed Kate; ‘and 
the fourth, an unfaithful though kind one.” 

‘‘T wish you had heard my husband laugh when he heard you 
had Nance, and that Lucy Anne What’s-her-name! ” 

The quick flush in Kate’s cheek did not escape Caroline’s 
notice. She was rather ‘surprised, therefore, that no flash of 
spirit not akin to meekness came from Kate’s bright eye at the 
idea of his ridicule. 

‘Do you take much interest in your pupils out of school?” 
she asked, smiling with much sweetness. ‘ Mine all make a 
friend of me.” 

‘‘T hardly know their faces in the street,” was the answer. 

Kate’s thoughts rested tenderly on the sick child, whose hand 
had been long clasped in hers that morning. Then came to her 
mind the last loving glance of Helen’s eyes, those soft brown 
eyes, whose expression always went to her heart. A glow came 
with the remembrance of the disinterested Lucy Anne; and even 
poor Nance had a certain measure of affectionate interest, pecu- 
liarly her own in being tinged with pity and a not unkind feeling 
of the comic. 

‘Do you use manuals ? ”” 

‘Why, as a basis, they are convenient. I find them rather 
juvenile, as my class are of the oldest girls in school. My first 
object is to remove their benighted ignorance of the denomina- 
tional characteristics of our own church. I find it dry work; 
but they ought, at their age, to be ready with their proof-texts, 
if attacked by members of other Christian sects.” 

Mrs. Greenleaf thought the practical principles and general 
doctrines, which all Christians alike believe and rest upon, should 
come first in order. 

“T take them for granted with pupils of sixteen and over. 
And I hold, Mrs. Greenleaf, that our peculiar tenets are practi- 
cal, — vitally so. There is too much indifference and careless- 
ness about them. The ignorance of even well-educated persons 
on such points is astounding.” Kate blushed, and thought of 
the controversial works, covered with dust, among her father’s 
books. ‘‘ Why, there’s my husband, — knows no more than a 
child what he believes in.” 

At this moment, the quick, hollow sound of hoofs, and the 
rattle of wheels, gave notice of the business man’s return. Kate 
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sprang to the window, and nodded. “ He is here! ” she cried to 
Caroline, in an excited tone. ‘“‘ He is waiting!” 

But Caroline was in no hurry. Very many last words and 
kisses, and, finally, something left behind to return for, made it 
seem to Kate an interminable while before the disobliging wife 
would set her foot in the chaise. It started before she was seat- 
ed, nearly taking the post, and quite the curb-stone. 

‘Now I can breathe,” said Kate. “I never knew Cary so 
little prompt. I was in a perfect fever, both the horse and his 
master were so impatient.” 

“Caroline has disappointed me,’’ said her mother. ‘She is 
not improved.” And Kate thought, that, if Caroline, with all 
her religious knowledge, had the root of the matter in her heart, 
it ought to show its fruits in a greater humility, self-forgetfulness, 
patience, and love, than had appeared in this interview. 

“But then, she is so much my superior, — so active, and so 
capable!” thought Kate, with a feeling of compunction. ‘‘ Does 
it become me to be thinking her in fault, instead of looking at 
home? I'll see if I cannot fix Margey’s sago without troubling 
my mother to see about it.” And, with some misgivings about 
the cook’s ironical smiles, she took up her manuscript receipt- 
book, and proceeded to the kitchen. 

(To be continued.) 


EYES AND NO-EYES. 


Some time ago, a little story was published with this title, which 
in itself contains a sermon. Eyes and No-Eyes! in the change 
made by prefixing that monosyllable ‘‘ No,” rests the secret 
cause of more disappointed hopes, wasted energies, and weary 
lives, than, were it written down, would fill all the books in all 
the libraries. 

It is astonishing to such as, by help of education or tempera- 
ment, have acquired the art of seeing what lies before them, and, 
consequently, of appreciating the beauty and interest with which 
this world of ours overflows, to find how many people walk 
about in a dull maze, discontented, unhappy, consumed with 

VOL, XIII. 30 
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ennui; and how many others keep their spirits wound up to a 
degree that passes for enjoyment, upon such artificial stimulants 
as, in their best hours, they own to be wearisome and unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Why are romances read with such general eagerness, that 
even poets and moralists have come to presenting their inspira- 
tions in this form; except that we find our actual life so void of 
romance, stale, flat, and unprofitable, and the appetite must, in 
some way, be satisfied ? 

And all this time there exist,— we need not turn from our 
daily paths to find them, — romances as deep as any that Dick- 
ens and Bulwer has’ written; nay, deeper for us; because, like 
children, we turn to our book with new interest, and clasp it 
more firmly when told that its contents are ¢rue. No unreal 
phantoms, mere shadows thrown from the brain upon a printed 
page, figure in their actual romance, but living men, women, and 
children, saints and fiends, heads that ache, hearts that beat, and 
muscles that grow tired like our own ; nerves that may be strung 
so high as almost to reach the exulting joy and power of aseraph, 
and that also act as lightning-like conductors to coil cruel pain 
around our bones, and dart through every fibre of our being; 
features that are engraved and deeds recorded in the very Book 
of Life. 

Besides the mere amusement it contains, this varied scene of 
human existence is a deep study, and they who are wise will 
religiously improve it; for we can hardly expect a very cordial 
welcome or an exalted rank in heaven, if, when questioned by 
its angels, we can only own, that, placed in one of the Father’s 
vineyards, we found little else than weariness; made of it merely 
a shelter and workshop for our daily needs, learned from it merely 
that its beauty and wealth could not satisfy such poor hearts as 
ours, and gave it — silence at length from our complainings; and 
for another repining soul, our vacant place. 

We are spiritually sleepy and idle, unwilling to arouse our- 
selves, and, to humor these weaknesses, seem ready to work in 
treadmills all our days; for this poor mess of pottage, to give 
up our birthright of beautiful joy. We may go on drudging and 
complaining throughout eternity, and never mend our fortunes by 
the means; we must step forth bravely and independently, and, 
by the sweat of our brows,—of our souls, —earn what we 
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want. Our own brains must labor until they have decided what, 
and where to be found, is the elusive wealth; then our own eyes 
must grow keen to-discern it, and we are already patient enough 
to gather, when once discerned. 

The best, the deepest and highest things do not get written 
and painted ; to be appreciated, the vision must come to us di- 
rectly, by no second-hand description, or other mode of convey- 
ance; and this applies to the smallest as well as the largest 
things. Walking forth some spring afternoon to watch the sun- 
set, you find places where already the sod has ‘‘ changed to vio- 
lets ;”’ every one of which has, while the slanting light breathes 
over it, a different shade of color and texture, from velvety dark- 
purple to almost transparent amethyst and rose. Gather and 
take them home; and, to your surprise, you will find that each 
has the self-same hue, —a dull, bluish purple. Some, who 
have remained in the parlor all day, will laugh at your enthu- 
siasm over the sunset sky, call your violets weeds, and look 
doubtingly when you tell of their transfiguration: they cannot 
understand that your soul was also transfigured; and you thus 
were, as transcendentalists say, by the beauty of outward things, 
‘lifted into a medium ”’ for appreciating all. 

A lady, whose husband had recently purchased a large and 
elegant house, but had declined buying a garden which belonged 
to the estate, said, “It was at my suggestion; for these gardens 
are only a trouble from beginning to end. I can purchase flow- 
ers for less than I would pay a gardener; and, if my fruit is 
ripened by others and sent from the market, I can lock it in the 
closet ; and neither birds, servants, nor stragglers will be tempted 
to steal.” 

Alas, No-Eyes! The market-man will bring you so much of 
the grapes and peaches as will satisfy your palate; but the fine 
bloom, the touch of sunshine, the crisp, green leaves, with their 
flickering shadows, and the clasping tendrils, he leaves behind, 
along with a hundred other delicate fascinations. 

Even poets and artists do not paint such scenes as, with that 
“inward eye which is the bliss of solitude,’’ they have beheld ; 
nor can musicians reproduce such melodies as have sung through 
their brains. The confidential notes of friends contain more beau- 
tiful thoughts, and words of more patient faith and nobler courage, 
than ever we find in biographies. 
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One often sees people, in cars and omnibuses, — sometimes 
even while walking in the street, —with their attention buried 
in a book or newspaper; and at lectures, when it is necessary to 
wait an hour for the sake of procuring a seat, equally absorbed, 
perhaps with a crotchet-needle and cambric thread, constructing 
some infinitesimal and hard-to-be-classed flower; forgetting that 
the thousands who are crowded about them have each their little 
life-comedy or tragedy, and unconsciously throw out clues by 
means of which watchful eyes may enter to scan their labyrinths, 
and find, perchance, flowers of thought and feeling worth more 
than the precious little monsters which No-Eyes develops in 
crotchet. 

And, in the street, sauntering upon the idlest errand, how much 
Eyes can see! What nice shadings of character begin the differ- 
ences which deepen into glaring contrasts! What a catholic 
spirit, and how much kindliness of heart, he acquires by the 
clear vision and wide range of affinities that grow with every 
new object of interest! What continual ‘“ access of unexpected 
strength’? comes with the accumulation of apparently insignifi- 
cant gains! And thus, while No-Eyes finds existence but dull 
midnight gloom, Eyes, if he cannot make stars, still paves his 
pathway —and that of all within the sphere of his influence — 
with star-dust, bridging the darkness with a milky-way of light. 

No-Eyes may be listless and wretched, with a poverty-stricken 
soul, while he rides in a carriage whose shining panels bear his 
own coat-of-arms; and Eyes may rattle over pavements in a 
rickety omnibus, with a quiet mind, and a heart full of sunshine ; 
to his great wealth of soul still adding more. He has left Shak- 
speare and Goethe at home, and speculates for himself regarding 
the motley crowd through which he is passing: he takes in each 
peculiarity of look, occupation, and attire, among these restless 
* goers and comers. Better than any code of behavior or dress 
could teach, he learns, from observation and comparison, what is 
fine, and what gross, —learns to distinguish between the selfish 
and silly fop, who only does not commit himself, and the inde- 
pendent, chivalrous gentleman; between merely showy and hand- 
some things; between what is elegant, and what is only expensive. 
He meets vulgarity in velvets, and the high-bred in linsey-woolsey; 
and learns how little appearance and outward circumstances should 
weigh in his estimate of men and women. 
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It would be a strange sight, if we could once pass through a 
city street with eyes sealed to all except spiritual things. Some 
who walked in brave attire might suddenly stand in rags; many 
who seem strong falter by the way; and the weak rise to strength, 
the unpretending to authority. Worldliness would no longer plot 
behind a mask of sanctimony, nor charity hide her sweet face, and 
the hands which give right and left, behind a shield of indiffer- 
ence. Envy and cunning could no longer spin their specious 
snares; and how often should we find strength supported by 
weakness, wisdom guided by love ! 

Eyes does not complain because all have not his own tastes 
and interests, and exact measure of development; he knows that 
in all beauty there must exist variety ; and in all progress, de- 
grees. Like a gardener, he can discern the beginnings of great 
and intricate beauty in the simple, homely sprout; and is glad 
that the county-woman walks so unconsciously past the group of 
fashionables, who smile at her pea-green parasol, with its border 
of arrow-head leaves brocaded in black; the satin makes her 
think of and compare herself with great ladies, who rustle in 
such, and the leaves tell of the brook by the doorway of her 
own dear home, where her husband drinks, and her children sail 
their paper-boats. He is glad that one woman weighs and 
pinches so carefully what she selects at the lobster-barrow ; it 
looks as though she would spend the family-fund with economy ; 
and equally glad that, close by, another woman invests hard 
money in lilies and roses, which, as all rhymers know, must fade ; 
but not without first brightening a human home. 

Most trivial occurrences awaken thought; and all things stand 
for Eyes, in picturesque attitudes. Some Irish children cross 
the street, hurrying to avoid the omnibus; a little girl half lifts, 
half drags, a smaller one in her arms, bravely, but with an ef- 
fort; and a chubby boy, larger than either, runs by their side, 
laughing to see her toil, exulting to think how easily he could 
have performed the feat, but with never a thought of giving 
help. 

May not Eyes have seen such effort and such exultation, on 
larger and larger scales, throughout life, in grown-up men, in 
families, and states? Must it not lead him to realize how near 
we are all akin, while our Mother Nature thus hums the old 


tune through innumerable variations ? 
30* 
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It may be early spring, and in the coach with him rides a 
little girl who has been visiting some country relative; she grasps 
in her woollen mitten a sprig of box that has retained its green 
under the winter’s snow; she gives it frequent glances and 
smells, and looks earnestly with her blue eyes at the little piece 
of spring and country life, and pleasant association she is bearing 
to her home among brick walls. 

Eyes watches and blesses her; he feels that the spring-time of 
beauty is budding in her young nature, and falls into pleasant 
reveries about all she will garner in the T'o-come, leading on from 
this poor, stiff, little sprig of box, to the Palm-boughs of Para- 
dise. 

Or, as he sits waiting in some store, he notices how, as people 
cross the street hastily, their reflection in the plate-glass window, 
at an acute angle, approaches the same point, with the same quick 
step and pre-occupied expression ; and he thinks, thus uncon- 
sciously walk we on to meet our destiny, the more we hasten to 
overtake our own ends, the surer we are to encounter it! No- 
Eyes may call this a mere fancy; but we gain by taking note 
of such subtle correspondences; just as in algebra, by help of 


imaginary quantities, as 6’s and z’s, we travel by a quick path 
toward the value of substantial bank-stocks and real estate. 

But I must not close my own eyes to the danger of wearying 
you, reader; and, perhaps, none too soon, will end. K. ©. 


LETTER ON MODERN “SPIRITUALISM,” SO CALLED. 


My DEAR FRIEND, — On the subject respecting which you ask 
my opinion, I have impressions to give rather than convictions. 
I have attended several sittings with eminent ‘ mediums,” have 
seen striking ‘‘ manifestations” in domestic circles, and have read 
and heard a good deal of the matter incidentally, as every read- 
ing and thinking person, in these times, must. You are welcome 
to my views :— 

1. I have never seen any thing to satisfy me that the “ com- 
munications”’ could be relied upon, as statements of fact, or in 
respect of veracity. I have found truth and falsehood strangely 
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jumbled together, so that I could be certain of nothing of which 
I was not certain before; and thus I was really a gainer of no- 
thing positive. 

2. I have not found that all the communications ever received 
have added one jot to the stock of the world’s knowledge, — one 
practical idea, one item of scientific suggestion, one law of phi- 
losophy, one gleam of original wisdom. 

3. The messages purporting to come from departed spirits 
have generally been inferior, in intellectual dignity and in lite- 
rary excellence, to the communications of their alleged authors 
while living in the body, — which contradicts all our notions of 
Christian immortality, and discourages hope. 

4. Very much of what has been communicated has been abso- 
lutely commonplace in substance, shallow in sentiment, and poor 
in style; such matter as would be thought very ordinary, if it 
were presented in the ordinary way. 

5. No sane man, not even a “ believer,” would think of basing 
any important action, or risking any considerable pecuniary inte- 
rest, on one of these communications alone; an evidence how 
unreliable they are. 

6. The doctrine of the soul’s immortality and continued iden- 
tity is made abundantly clear in the Gospel of Christ. No honest 
mind needs to look elsewhere for proofs of that. And I have 
never seen that ‘spiritualism’ adds any thing to the full and 
inspired testimony of the New Testament. 

7. Mixed in with nearly all these demonstrations are decep- 
tions, — conscious and unconscious, — requiring a very careful, 
sharp, and patient discrimination to find them out. 

8. The curious and unexplained phenomena connected with 
this subject are such as to be proper subjects of investigation 
only to the most thoroughly-trained and coolly-disciplined scien- 
tific minds. 

9. The human mind is so constituted, that a topic like this, 
invested with mystery, and connected with the invisible, is pecu- 
liarly apt to disorder and unbalance it; causing extravagance, 
folly, and derangement. 

10. God has given us enough to do and think of and care for, 
in this living world of known facts, certain duties, and real suf- 
ferings, to task profitably every energy, and to occupy usefully 
all our time. 
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11. There are appearances about these ‘‘ manifestations” which 
I am wholly unable to explain or account for. I am willing to 
leave them wnexplained. There are three ways of disposing of 
them; and my mind rests sometimes in one, and sometimes in 
another: 1. They may come under some yet undeveloped law 
of the world of matter, or the world of mind; 2. They may pro- 
ceed from evil spirits, for the temptation and misleading of idle 
and skeptical hearts; 8. They may be afforded by Providence, as 
crude and gross adaptations to crude and gross minds; proving 
that we are surrounded by many things we never can compre- 
hend. 


I am your sincere friend, 


EDITOR’S COLLECTANEA. 


Woman in the Nineteenth Century, and Kindred Papers. By 
Marcaret Futter Ossorr. Edited by her brother, Arthur B. 
Fuller. With an Introduction by Horace Greeley. J. P. Jewett 
& Co.—In addition to a republication of the brilliant treatise 
so well known to the literary world as “‘ Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” which, for some time, has been out of print, this 
volume contains about two hundred and fifty pages of original 
matter, consisting mostly of short articles and sketches bearing 
on the same general subject. Many of these were written as 
contributions to the “‘ New York Tribune.” Without adding any 
thing essentially new or important to the development of her 
view, they are interesting, and exhibit fine thought and feeling. 
They include, also, some admirable critiques, — always except- 
ing the prodigiously exaggerated estimate of George Sand. 
On the whole, they have the effect to represent the author’s 
character as more genial and complete, particularly in the direc- 
tion of the domestic affections, than her biography, or some of 
her other compositions, would imply. They bring out the more 
human, if not the more intellectual, side of her nature. Her 
brother takes occasion, in his Preface and notes, to correct certain 
erroneous impressions that have prevailed respecting her home- 
education and her piety. 

Catholic and Protestant Nations Compared. By Rev. Naro- 
LEON RovssEL, of Paris. J. P. Jewett & Co.—JIn these times, 
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when the argument between Rome and the Bible is presented in 
every possible phase, such a work as this must be turned to with 
great interest, and, if tolerably well executed, with great advan- 
tage. The author’s plan is to take, as the three main points of 
comparison, — wealth, knowledge, and morality. In pursuing the 
examination of the state of nations and countries, he commonly 
sets over against each other two that have some obvious or 
natural relation; as, North and South America, Catholic Belgium 
and Protestant Holland, Austria and Prussia, Ireland and Scot- 
land. Different periods are also contrasted. There is a wide 
range of citations and proofs. An appalling case is made out 
against Romanism, on all counts. The materials of the work do 
not appear to be arranged with the happiest regard to method or 
entertainment. Yet the plan wins more respect than the mere 
diatribes and furious declamations which are so much in fashion, 
and so little creditable to the Protestant cause. It is an excellent 
book of reference; the authority for the statements being so 
given, commonly, that it can be judged of by itself. Rev. Bap- 
tiste Noel, of London, contributes an Introduction. 

Essays. By THEoPruitus Parsons. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. — 
Few treatises composed in our immediate time and community, on 
subjects purely theological and spiritual, better deserve to reach a 
third edition than this. We recollect reading the essays some ten 
years ago, when they first appeared; and they seem to us now to 
have more value than they did then. They proceed out of a real 
and inward experience of divine things. They are written from 
within. The able and industrious lawyer who can thus discourse 
of spiritual themes must have a rare power of passing from the 
sphere of his ordinary attention into that of abstract contem- 
plation, and serene communion with God; a power which his 
conversation, in some moods, as his friends know, well illustrates. 
If his papers have not the originality or profundity of Swedenborg, 
his master, they possess an advantage on the score of simplicity, 
clearness, condensation, and practical directness of style. In fact, 
they are more readable than very many of the utterances of the 
seer himself. 

My Mother ; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. Gould & 
Lincoln. — The anonymous author of this delightful and instruct- 
ive book, who, it appears, has gained distinction in other walks of 
literature, says, “I was almost conscience-stricken when I had 
published it, for having written so much, even anonymously, 
concerning a venerated parent, while she was living, without her 
knowledge and consent; and was at loss how to justify myself, 
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except by a plea always powerful with her, — the hope of accom- ~ 
plishing some good by it.” This benevolent intention has been 
already amply fulfilled, some years ago. The charming work 
now comes forth in a new and beautiful edition ; and, wherever it 
goes, its good sense, simplicity of style, devotional spirit, and 
engaging narrative, will be sure to make it welcome and useful. 

A Life Poem, and Other Poems. By Freprricx J. Keyes, 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — A writer who has the impertinence to 
begin his address to his readers, as this one does, by telling them 
he cares nothing for what they shall think or say of his perform- 
ance, does not seem to be a promising subject of either praise or 
blame. It must be left to time and to himself, therefore, to 
discover that his present publication is a mistake. It is bad 
versification, bad thought, bad fancy, bad taste, bad grammar, and 
no poetry at all. 

Doing Good; a Sermon preached at Jamaica Plain on Fast 
Day, before the Baptist and Unitarian Congregations, — true to 
its subject, written with energy, and enlivened by the fruits of 
historical and literary studies. 

Eulogy on the Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D., by Rev. GreorcE 
Howe, D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature at South Carolina, 
is an affectionate, straightforward tribute, in a style not exactly 
eloquent, but sensible and sincere, to one of the most useful, true- 
hearted, and diligent of the New England divines of the last 
generation. The eulogy was delivered at Middlebury, Vt., before 
the college of which Dr. Bates was for many years President. 

Rev. Dr. Lothrop’s Fast-Day Sermon vigorously warns the 
people against the workings of those causes and influences which 
tend to undermine the strength of a republic ; adduces the admo- 
nitory examples of antiquity; and especially arraigns the social 
and public life of our own community as wanting in spirituality, 
moral earnestness, and true courage. 

The Education Demanded by the People of the United States. — 
Dr. Wayland gave a discourse, with this title, at the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Presidency of Dr. Nott in Union College. The 
discourse advocates modifications in the present system of colle- 
giate instruction, adapting it more entirely to the extent, resources, 
and habits of this country. Sound as many of these views un- 
questionably are, it seems to us, — if we may venture to say it of 
a mind so balanced and strong as Dr. Wayland’s is universally 
conceded to be,—that they are not fully guarded against an 
extreme disallowance of the value of study as study, and of those 
classical and mathematical courses which refine and discipline the 
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mind, though they are not always readily convertible into cash. 
Dr. Wayland has fairly entered the lists as a reformer; and he 
speaks quite like a radical of ‘* authority and precedents.” But 
he is abundantly able to defend his positions. There is a field for 
his reforming hand in the routine of our systems ; and we cannot 
believe that he will be ready so far to accommodate our higher 
and more comprehensive institutions of learning to the particular 
propensities of these times as to sacrifice every thing else to 
* physical knowledge.” 

Sargent’s Standard Third Reader. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — 
This number of Mr. Sargent’s series is prepared with the same 
care and judgment that distinguish its, predecessors, the unusual 
merits of which we have already pointed out. The contents are 
various, but all pure, elevating, and appropriate ; and the editor’s 
explanations and directions are both intelligible and complete. 

Speech of Rev. Rodney A. Miller, before the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard University, on the Plummer Professorship. J. P. 
Jewett & Co. — This remonstrance against the acceptance of the 
Plummer Foundation and its statutes, and the establishment of 
that Chair, was pronounced April 12. Notwithstanding the 
errors of its author respecting the duties of the Hollis Professor 
(with which he apprehends this endowment might interfere), 
respecting the theological composition of the present Faculty, 
and respecting the policy of the Corporation, the speech is to be 
respected for its earnestness, its painstaking, and its fidelity to 
the speaker’s convictions. He supposes that the character of the 
Plummer Professorship will be sectarian. 

Observations on Epilepsy. By Wiiitam M. Cornett, M.D. 
Fetridge & Co.— This pamphlet contains not only a discussion 
of the nature and treatment of the disease for which the author 
is a celebrated practitioner, but many very instructive hints as to 
those habits of living, and special errors, which cause it. 

Literary Fables of Yriarte. ‘Translated from the Spanish by 
Geo. H. Devereux. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1855. — Yriarte 
was a Spanish scholar and public officer, educated at Madrid, and 
was born and died within the last half of the eighteenth century. 
His ingenuity in making dumb animals and inanimate objects talk 
and act like men is considerable; though, on the whole, his fables 
are less interesting and less effective than Msop’s or Fontaine’s. 
To many persons, they will doubtless be more welcome in this 
sprightly and faithful translation than they have proved as exer- 
cises in learning the Spanish language. The traits and habits 
which they are intended to satirize belong rather to literary men 
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than to common life. The talent of the personifications, the 
humor of the dialogue, and the jingle of the verse, render the 
book entertaining, however, to all readers; and the publishers 
have given it a tasteful form. 

Letter addressed to the President of the United States on Slavery. 
By an American Citizen. Redding & Co.— This letter might be 
called a history of the public law of the land, as.respects slavery, 
It supports, with learning, dignity, and ability, the following pro- 
positions : — 


‘TI, All power belonging to the American Sovereignty is derived, not from 
the States, but from the Peorie; otherwise the government would be a mere 
confederation, or confederacy. By the Revolution, the people transferred the 
national sovereignty, which they ever recognized, from the British King to the 
American or Continental Congress. 

“II. All power belonging to the American Sovereignty, as well as to that 
of Great Britain, where the form of government is monarchical, is, in its exer- 
cise, limited to the puRrosgs and by the princiPLes of Freepom; the govern- 
ment, in both countries, merely ¢olerating slavery for a limited time, from 
urgent reasons of State necessity. 

“III, Every exercise of power by the United States, by which slavery is 
authorized in any territory; by which, in the formation of a Territorial or 
State government, there is a refusal or neglect to abolish it at once, or to pro- 
vide for its abolition at a future time certain; or by which a fugitive slave is 
forcibly taken from a State made free by its local law, and carried back to a 
slave State, — every one of these aids the increase or the continuance of slavery, 
contrary to the charge of our National Sovereignty of Freedom, renders the 
United States a slave agency, and, as such, is against all Law, and against the 
Constirution or THE Unitep Srares. 

‘« Had the general government forborne to act as a slave agency, and slavery 
been left to the local law, according to the understanding of its limits at the 
time of adopting the Constitution, its extinction would in due time be com- 
plete.” 


Byron’s Childe Harold. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — What has 
induced this leading house to issue Moore’s edition .of Childe 
Harold on poor paper, in poor type, in tawdrily gilded binding, 
and with nothing special to commend it, we are not informed. 
The merits and sins of the poem itself everybody knows. 

Aleck, and the Mutineers of the Bounty. New edition. J. P. 
Jewett & Co. — Professor Fiske wrote this deeply engaging nar- 
rative of ocean-adventures and account of Pitcairn’s Island, appa- 
rently with the twofold design of interesting the reader by novel 
information, and of exhibiting the power of biblical truth over the 
human heart. Rev. Mr. Hanks, of Lowell, has prepared this 
enlarged edition for the use of sailors, and it will undoubtedly be 
read by them with avidity. 
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(Signed) Jos. A. Wituarp, Deputy Sheriff. 


E. & F. will shortly publish, with Writing Books 
to atcompany, 


COPIES FOR PRACTICAL PENMAN. 
SHIP; being a Series of Fac-simile Exercises, with 
Directions for acquiring a Good Handwriting, ad- 
duced from Fourteen Years’ Experience in ‘leach- 
ing. By Georce N. Comer and UO, E. Lenton, of 
Comer’s Commercial College, Boston. 
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SAMUEL T. CROSBY, 


IMPORTER OF 


RICH JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE, 


‘09 ‘SNOOdS ‘SHUOA ‘SLAS-VAL UALATIS 


FINE WATCHES, CLOCKS, & PLATED WARES; 
Also, Communion Service, 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
69, WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Three doors south from Court-street,) 
BOSTON. 





| Rmporters & PAanutacturers. 


S, H. GREGORY & CO. 


Have constantly on hand a Choice Assortment of 


FRENCH 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 


Imported by them, and Manufactured to their Orders 


ALSO THE 


CELEBRATED CHARTER PAPER COMPANY'S | 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


FOR WHICH THEY ARE THE SOLE AGENTS; 
All of which they offer at 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 


On the most Reasonable Terms, 
aT 
Nos. 23 & 25, COURT STREET, 
(A few doors from Washington-steet,) 


8. H. Grraorr. 3 


C. W. Rosixson. Boston, 


N.B. Papers furnished for Churches 
at very low prices. 








A. 8. JORDAN, 
Comb, Toilet, and Perfumery Store, 


191, WASHINGTON STREET, 


Bix doors north of Bromfleld-street. 
COMBS MADE TO ORDER AND REPAIRED, ! 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
A full Assortment of the following Articles : 


Ladies’ and Gent.’s Dressing Cases, Reticules, Odor | 
Cases; Port Monnaies, a fine assortment; Fans, a 
great variety; Opera Glasses, Ivory and Pearl Ta- 
blets, Portfolios, Cigar Cases, Chessmen, Playing | 
Cards, Backgammon Boards, Chequers, Dice, Games 
of every description, Hand Mirrors, Powder Puffs, | 
Perfume Bags, Pastiles, Taper Stands, Knives, Scis- 
sors, Card Cases, Gent.’s Coat Links, &c. 

BRUSHES. — Hair, Cloth, Teeth, Nail, Hut, Flesh, 
Oil, and Infant Brushes, of English, French, and 
German Manufacture. (Purchasers can always find 
a full assortment.) Sets of Brushes appropriate for 
Presents. | 

Razors anp SHavina Apparatus.—A full assortment 
of all articles under the above head. Razors for75 | 
cents, warranted. | 


Wholesale Agent for the following Popular 
Preparations: 


Macic PouisH.— A most beautiful restorer of var- | 
nished articles, and unsurpassed for cleansing Oil | 
Paintings. 


BatcHeEtor’s [nstantanxrovus Lrquip Harr Dre, which | 
will change the hair instantaneously to a beautiful 
brown or jet Bjack, warranted in every instance to 
give perfect safisfaction. 


Bassitt’s CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS. 


CurneHuGH’s TricoPHERovs. —For the cure of Bald | 
ness, Gray Hair, Scurf, and Dandruff. 


Liquip Vecertasie Rovce. 
Liry Wuirs.— Superior to the common powder. 
Irat1an Mepicatep Soar. 


Poupres Sustites. — Surprisingly efficacious Depila- 
tory for uprooting human hair. &c. &c. 





CIRCULAR. 


GEORGE B. GAVETT, 


| Grateful for the kind patronage hitherto bestowed | 
| upon him, would inform his friends that he has asso | 
ciated himself with | 


MR. SAMUEL G. JONES, 
For the transaction of the 
TAILORING BUSINESS 


| in all its fashionable branches, at the old Stand, cor- 


ner of Tremont and Beacon Streets, where the new 
firm will be happy to wait upon them. With facilities 
for pleasing, with new Goods that are unexceptionable, 
and a sincere desire to win the favor of the public, Mr. 
Gavett feels assured that his new endeavor will be 
crowned with success. The cutters employed by the 
firm are artists of the first ability, and having the repu- 
tation of many years to recommend them. 

Their READY-MADE CLOTHING DEPART- 
MENT has been extended; and they are prepared to 
furnish all desirable Garments, Reapy-Mape, on the 
most favorable terms. A call upon them, as above, 
will satisfy the purchaser of their ability to please, 
which they flatter themselves cannot be exceeded in 
Boston. 

Octoser, 1854. 
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FURNACES. 











B. W. DUNKLEE & €0.’S 


|WARMING & VENTILATING 
| FURNACE. 


NINE SIZES. 


| For Dwellings, School Houses, Stores, Halls, 
Churches, Factories, é&c. 


HIS FURNACE has found itsgvay among some of 
| the most practical and scientific gentlemen of our 
| land, who firmly believe that no Furnace extant can 
| exeel it in its power for Warming, efficiency in pure 

Ventilation, Economy in Fuel, Durability of Structure, 
| convenience of its arrangement, and perfection of 
principle. Success entire, wherever properly set. 

Proofs are, that many hundreds of these are in ope- 
ration in all parts of our country, and in some parts of 
Europe, to which we are permitted to refer those who 

| want the best Furnace made. 


VENTILATION 


Isas perfectly secured by the modus operandi with this 

Furnace, as any other ever yet invented ; and, when the 

true English and American principle is applied, nothing 
| ¢an more thoroughly introduce Pure Air into all apart- 

ments of a building, than the use of one or more of 
these Furnaces, in connection with proper Cowls and 

Ventiducts, We furnish plans. 
| _ Also, the most approved Ranges, with Hot Air, Hot 
| Water, and Bath Boiler, &c., now in use. 

Also, a great variety of Pennrhyn Marble Mantels, 
Stone Chimney-pieces, and Pier Sfabs, of the most 
elegant and beautiful, richest and fairest specimens 
the world affords, representing the Italian, Pyrenese, 
Egyptian, Galway, Spanish, Sienna, &c. In style and 
finish they stand unequalled, are very highly polished, 
| tetain their beauty much longer than common marble, 
} and are not injured by coal-gas, smoke, or acids. 
| Price from $3 to $175 each. 

Parlor and Chimney Frame Grates, of neat Foreign 
and Domestic patterns. 

Gothic and Semicircular Registers, Silver-tipped, 
fitted to Chimney-pieces, for inlets of air from Chimney 
instead of Floor. Iron, White Metal, Bronzed, Ena- 
| Melled, and Silver-plated Hot Air Registers and Grates, 
| and Schoo! House Ventilators. 

Orders for the most approved Roof and Chimney 
Ventilators answered at short notice. 

Rocking, Partor, and Office Stoves, of Soap-stone or 
| Iron, for Wood, or soft and hard Coal. 
| Tin, Sheet-iron, and Copper Work, to order. 

Soap-stone Sinks, Wash ‘Tubs, and Bathing Tubs, 
; 4nd late Stone Hearths, worked to order, at 


B. W. DUNKLEE & C0/’S, 
111 & 113, Blackstone-street. 





GEO. T. SMALLWOOD, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


SOFAS, DIVANS, 
ROCKING, ARM, PARLOR, & EASY CHAIRS, 


Of the French, Antique, and Modern Styles; 
Superior Horse-hair and Palm-leaf Mattresses, 
Pew Cushions, &c. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
At his Manufactory, 


CORNER OF WASHINGTON & HUNNEMAN STS, 
ROXBURY. 





JOHN P. RICE, 


EUROPEAN GOODS, 
And Dealer in every Variety of 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING ARTICLES, 


SHIRTS are here made to order, of the Best Ma- 
terials, by Workmen of Fifteen Years’ 
Experience in this Establishment, 


80, WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


CARPETINGS. 





WM. P. TENNY & CO., 


DEALERS IN CARPETINGS 


Of every Variety of Fabric and Quality. 
HALL OVER MAINE RAILROAD DEPOT, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


BOSTON. 





ROBERT ANDREWS, 


COPPERPLATE PRINTER, 
116, Washington Street, 


Will execute all orders in the best manner, 
and on the most reasonable terms, 


MARRIAGE, ADDRESS & BUSINESS CARDS, 
Neatly engraved and printed. 


W. & A. BACON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALERS IN DRY GOODS, 
Woollens, Cottons, Prints, Le. 


(At the OLp STanp, opposite the Clock Dial,) 
85, Washington Street, 
ROXBURY. 


Wituiam Bacoy, Jun. 





Avaustus Bacon. 


























CHILSON, GOULD, & CO. 


FURNACES, RANGES, 
GRATES, &c. 














V E would respectfully inform those requiring FUR- 

NACES, RANGES, MANTELS, GRATES, 
REGISTERS, VENTILATORS, VENTILATING 
STOVES, &c. that we are now enlarging our business 
in this department, by the erection of an extensive 
Foundry and Works to supply the increasing demand 
for the above articles. 


CHILSON’S UNRIVALLED FURNACES 


were declared, by the London World’s Fair Jury, the 
best in the world, and by them awarded the Prize 
Mepat. Also, one Gold and eight Silver Medals (First 
Premiums) at the recent Principal Fairs in this country, 
together with several thousand recommendations and 
references from committees and other gentlemen of the 
first respectability, with a sale of some ten thousand 
Furnaces, is sufficient proof to any intelligent mind of 
our improvements for a healthful, economical, and 
durable mode of warming and ventilating buildings, 
over the common hot-air furnaces, and other frail, red- 
hot iron, health-destroying, air-burning, gas-leaking, 
fire-cracked, iron pots and plates. Such heat all will 
avoid that know its nature. Such kind of apparatus 
we abandoned years ago. 

We have Furnaces of all sizes, both brick and porta- 
ble, —Cuison’s [Mprovep Trio PortaB_e Furnaces, 
— insuring a saving of fifty per cent in fuel over any 
other portable furnace known. We have just com- 
pleted the best assortment of Cooxinc Rances ever 
offered for sale (sizes varying, for the largest hotel to 
the smallest family), with or without bath boilers or 
hot-air fixtures. Persons wishing Ranges will find it 
to their advantage to examine these.—Six sizes of 
Cuirson’s Trio Stovss, for Banks, Insurance Offices, 
Stores, School Rooms, Churches, &c.; a saving of 
fifty per cent in full warranted over any other stove in 
use, Dr. Clark’s Ventilating School Stoves, for coal; 
Chilson’s Ventilating School Stoves, for wood. Emer- 
son’s Ventilators. A splendid assortment of Mirror 
Marble and Marbleized Iron Mantels; Grates of rich 
and elegant patterns. Tin, Iron, and Copper Work ; 
Fire Brick, Soap-stone Work, &c. &c. 

We give our personal attention to Warming and 
Ventilating Buildings, and the Erection of Cooking 
Ranges; also, give directions to others for the same. 


99 & 101, Blackstone Street, 
BOSTON. 
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FURNITURE, 


Nos. 1 & 2, Dock Square, 


A. H. ALLEN, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in, and Manufac- 
turer of, 


RICH PARLOR, DINING-ROOM, & CHAMBER 


FURNITURE; 


ELEGANT ENAMELED, GILT, FLOWERED, LANDSCAPE, 
AND PLAIN-STRIPED 


CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
Of every variety of Style and Price. ¥ 


A Large Assortment of UPHOLSTERY GOODS, viz.; 
Medallions, Brocatells, Plushes, Damasks ; to- 
gether with Curtain Goods, Lace, Mus- 
lin, Cornices, Bands, &c. 


LOOKING GLASSES AND PLATES. 


Best Spanish Curled Hair Mattresses; Live Geese 
Feathers, Kiln-dried. 


The Larcest Assortment in New England 
of RICH, MEDIUM, AND LOW-PRICED FURNI- 
TURE and CARPETINGS, of every style and variety, 
which will be sold at ‘l'sn per Cent Less than at any 
other store in the city. 

Call and see before purchasing. 
Particular attention paid to packing Furniture for 
shipping. 


NEW ENGLAND 
FURNITURE & CARPET WAREHOUSE, | 


Corner Union and North Streets, 
(Near Faneuil Hall.) 


a... 
Pp 


Being cc , on t of increase of business, 
to open the large Store at the corner of Union and | 
North streets, 1 am now prepared to offer at both Esta- 
blishments the largest and most select assortment of | 
English and American CARPETING and FLOOR | 
CLOTHS to be found in New England, at reduced | 
prices, which cannot fail proving entirely satisfactory 
to the purchaser. Also connected With the above can 
be found a Large Assortment of FASHIONABLE | 


FURNITURE. 
A. H. ALLEN. | 








CURTIS & LINCOLN, 


DEALERS IN 


SEEDS, TREES, PLANTS, BULBS, 


GRAPE VINES, SHRUBS, HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 
GARDENING IMPLEMENTS, 
And other Articles connected with 
AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, & FLORICULTURE. 
Horticultural Exchange, Hayward Block, 
348, WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


SIGN OF THE GOLDEN PLOUGH. 


Cut Flowers and Floral Designs, tastefully arranged 
to order. Finest varieties of Fruit in 
their season. 
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Ut this Season of the Year, 


THOUSANDS ARE LOOKING FOR 


USEFUL AND ELEGANT BOOKS, 


With which to repienish their Libraries, 
OR as 


GIFTS FOR FRIENDS. 


W offer the following of our recent Publications as 

well worthy their attention : — 

THE MOTHERS OF THE BIBLE. By 
Mrs, 8. G. 4 

LIFE-SCENES OF THE MESSIAH. By 
Rev. Rufus W. Clark. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LAMPLIGHTER. 
With 14 full-page engravings. 
HOME-STORIES FOR LITTLE BOYS 
AND GIRLS. By Mrs. Phelps. 4 elegant vols. 
THE SUNBEAM. By a Lady of New 
Hampshire. 

LEAVES FROM THE TREE IGDRA- 
SYL. By Martha Russell. 

THE EVENING OF LIFE. A Gift for 
the Aged. 

VOICES FROM THE SILENT-LAND. 
A Gift for the Afflicted. 

WRITINGS OF REV. DR. CUMMING. 
In Holyday Bindings. 

MOORE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MU- 
SIC. A valuable and elegant book. 


EGYPT PAST AND PRESENT. By 
Rev. J. P. Thompson. 

SUBSTANCE and SHADOWS. By Emma 
Wellmont. 

DRESS AS A FINE ART. By Mrs. Mer- 
Tifield. 

A PASTOR'S WEDDING GIFT. By 
Rev. Wilham M. Thayer. 

HEAVEN AND ITS SCRIPTURAL EM- 
BLEMS. By Rev. R. W. Clark. 

CLARKE'S LECTURES to YOUNG MEN. 
In gilt bindings. 

MRS. CHILD'S LIFE OF HOPPER. In 
fine bindings. 

THE OCEAN AND THE PRAIRIE. By 
Lucy Larcum. 

CHRIST A FRIEND, and THE FRIENDS 
OF CHRIST. By Rev. Dr. Adams. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S DAILY LIFE. A 
new and admirable volume by Dr. Channing. 

THE DAILY MONITOR. A _ Pocket- 
companion for Christians. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. Holiday edition, 
with 150 engravings. 


*,* In addition to our own publications, we have 
on hand, and offerat Retaiz, a jarge and well-selected 
at of Standard Works ; also the current literature of 

ye 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 


117, Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 





The Sons of New England 

Fe yasreert nates peter Se 
nion ; but, wherever will never 

forget the scenes of their wer they at hey the valleys of 
the great rivers, and in the still receding country which 
we call “The West,” they will revert to the farm- 
house, with its tall well-aweep; the little red sehool- 
house, with the stern, birch-sceptered master; and to 
the solemn old meeting-houge, with its associations of 
Puritan Sabbaths. 

Whoever would recall these Memories of Home, will 
find unfailing pleasure in the charming Sketches of 
New England Life and Character to be found in 


THE MAYFLOWER, 


BY MRS, H. BEECHER STOWE. 
This volume contains a fund of description, of hu- 


mor and pathvs, that would insure its hearty reception, 
even if it came from an unknowa writer. 


In one volume, 12mo, with a beautiful Vignette, and 
a finely engraved Steel Portrait of the Author. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Price $1.25. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO. 
Publishers, 
13, WINTER 8T., BOSTON. 


CARPETING S. 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS, 
Dealers tn Carpetings 


Of every Variety of Fabric and Quality, 
No. 51, WASHINGTON STREET, 
(A few doors north of Court St.) 
BOSTON. 








GEORGE L. RANDIDGE, 
TAILOR, AND NEGLIGE MAKER, 


No. 25, SCHOOL STREET, 
“Niles’ Building,” 
(OPPOSITE THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH,) 


Boston, 





NAVAL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS. 





BENT & BUSH, 


MANUFACTURERS & DEALERS IN 


HATS, CAPS, UMBRELLAS, 
Army and Navy Chapeanx, 
REGULATION CAPS, &c. 
Ladies’ Dress & Faney Furs. 
CORNER OF 


COURT AND WASHINGTON STREETS, 
BOSTON. ° 











- 








Li 
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Hem Publications. 
HICKLING, SWAN, & BROWN 


PUBLISH ‘ 


A HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Ear- 
liest Times, to the Roman Conquest; with Supple- 
mentary Chapters on the History of Literature and 
Art. By Wuui4m Suits, LL.D., Editor of the 
Dictionaries of “Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ 
Biography and Mythology,” and ‘‘ Geography.” 
With Notes, and a Continuation to the Present Time, 
by ©. C. Ferron, LL.D., Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature in Harvard University. 

This book is published royal octavo, 700 pages, and 
is beautifully illustrated by upwards of one hundred 
engravings. The Modern History, by Professor Fel- 
ton, is intensely interesting. The book should find 
a place in every library in the country. It has 
already been introduced into Harvard University, 
Dartmouth College, and other Literary Institutions. 


WEBER’S OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY.— This book is published royal octavo, 
and has already passed through six large editions. 
No library is complete without it. It contains the 
very.“pith and marrow” of history, and is as inte- 
resting as a novel. It has already been introduced 
into the following literary institutions : — 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Waterville College, Waterville, Me. 
High School for Girls, Portland, Me. 
Dartmouth Hanover, N.H. 

High School, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Brown University, Providence, RL 
High School, er, N. A. 


a School, Mass. 
liams Col! iiamstown, Mass. 


don, 


Numerous letters, commendatory of the work, have 
been received from some of the most distinguished 
educators in the country; but the fact that the book 
has been so extensively introduced, within two 
years of its first publication, is the best recommenda- 
tion that can be given. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF METAPHYSI- 
CAL AND ETHICAL SCIENCE, APPLIED TO 


THE EVIDENCES OF RELIGION. A new edi- 


tion, revised and annotated for the use of Colleges. 
By Francis Bowen, A.M., Alford Professor of Natu- 
ral Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity, in 
Harvard College. : 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 


59, Washington St., Boston, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DIs. 
COVERY, or Year Book of Facts in Science and 
Art, for 1855; exhibiting the most important Disco- 
veries and Improvements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astr y, Meteo- 
rology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Geo- 
graphy, Antiquities, &c.; together with a List of 
Recent Scientific Publications, a Classified List of 
Patents, Obituaries of Eminent Scientific Men, an 
Index of Important Papers in Scientific Journals, 
Reports, &c. Edited by Davin A. Watts, A.M. 
With an elegant likeness of Lieut. M. F, Maury, 
U.8.N. Price $1.25. 

The volumes for 1850—54 can be supplied, uniform 
with this new issue. 

This work has now become a necessity, not only 
for the man of science, the manufacturer, and the 
mechanic, but for all who would keep up with the 
progress of the age. 


A Book for the Traveller. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


VISITS TO EUROPEAN CELEBRITIES, 
By Rev. Wittram B. Srracuz,D.D. 12mo, cloth, gl, 


This work, comprising an account of the author's 
interviews with many of the most distinguished men 
and women of Europe, will be fuund to be one of 
the most entertaining books of the season. 


THE TEACHER’S LAST LESSON; a 
Memoir of Martha Whiting, late of the Charlestown 
Female Seminary. By Catuaninz N. Bavcer, an 
Assistant Teacher. With a Portrait, and an Engrav- 
ing of the Seminary. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


The subject of this Memoir was one of the most 
distinguished and successful educators of the female 
sex in our country ; having been at the head of the 
Charlestown Seminary more than thirty years, and 
having educated, during that period, more than three 
thousand young ladies. The author of the book is an 
accomplished scholar, and was her associate instruc- 
tor nearly the whole of the time. By so competent 
a hand, this record of Miss Whiting’s life is pre- 
sented as her “Last Lesson” to her numerous 
widely-scattered pupils, and to the world at large. 


THE SCHOOL OF CHRIST; or, Chris- 
tianity viewed in its Leading Aspects. By Rev. 
A. L. R. Foorz, author of “ Incidents in the Life of 
our Saviour,” &c. I6mo, cloth, 50 cts. 


“This is a small treatise on Christianity, in which 
are discussed Christianity as a life; as a work; as 
a reward ; as a culture; as a discipline; as a fellow- 
ship. it is one of the few books that we feel free to 
recommend.” — Methodist Protestant. 

“This little work introduces a new author to the 
American public, and we venture to predict that he 
will prove a very popular one. It is a book to cheer 
as well as to instruct; it gives not only light, but 
warmth.” — Boston Atlas, 

**A bold, vigorous, and truly Christian work ; 
remarkable in more ways than one, but more espe- 
cially for the originality of thinking and rich vein of 
genuine piety which runs throug’ it.”? — Arbroath 





“It is a contribution of no mean value to that con- 
secrated literary agency which seeks to demonstrate 
the essential catholicity of Christianity, and to justify 
its majestic claim to be regarded as ruling power 
in the life of humanity.” — Dundee Advertiser. 

“ Christians of all names will read it with deep 
interest.” — Christian Chronicle. 

















